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PREFACE. 

HT^HIS  book  may  seem  rather  drastic  at  the 
first  perusal.  But  the  more  one  reflects  on 
its  proposals,  the  more  sane  and  important  they 
appear.  The  reform  in  the  size  of  classes  is  one 
that  I  have  advocated  for  years,  and  there  are  many 
other  suggestions  which  accord  greatly  with  my 
own  conclusions. 

Books  like  this  need  to  be  published,  and  ought 
to  be  circulated  and  read.  Even  where  we  do  not 
accept  every  position,  anything  is  better  than 
stagnation  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  our  Sunday  Schools 
more  efficient,  and  more  able  to  bear  the  strong 
light  which  is  being  turned  on  them.  They  will 
have  to  count  much  more  even  than  they  have 
done,  as  the  centres  of  the  religious  training  of 
our  young  people  ;  and  this  can  only  be  by  the 
exercise  of  sanctified  common  sense. 


F.  B.  MEYER. 


Christ  Church, 

Westminster  Road, 
S.E. 
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Section  I. 
REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Need  for  Reform, 

T  will  come  to  some  people  with  almost 
a  shock  that  there  is  any  need  for  a 
Reformation  in  the  Sunday  School ;  per- 
haps there  may  be  one  or  two  points  which 
need  improving,  but  a  Reformation,  an  upheaval,  a 
searching  of  the  foundations,  these  things  would  be 
viewed  with  horror  and  consternation  ! 

Is  there  any  need  for  reform?  Have  we  merely  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  the  past,  or  is  the  position  of 
things  so  serious  as  to  call  for  thorough  overhauling, 
and  decided  reform?  Until  we  can  show  that  some- 
thing is  decidedly  wrong  with  the  Sunday  School  it 
would  be  useless  and  unnecessary  to  talk  of  Reform. 

That  the  Sunday  School  is  now  undergoing  a  peculiar 
testing  is  admitted  even  by  high  officials.  A  circular 
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signed    by    the    Chairman     of    the    Council    and   the 
Secretaries  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  admits  that — 

"  On  every  hand  testimony  is  borne  to  the  fact 
that  the  Sunday  School  is  not  making  satisfactory 
progress." 

The  Annual  Report  of  one  of   the   Auxiliaries,*  after 
showing  a  decrease  in  almost  all  departments,  says:  — 

"  We  cannot  look  at  the  above  figures  without  very 
serious  heart-searchings,  and  trust  all  friends  con- 
cerned will  go  earnestly  into  the  matter,  and  find 
out  the  reason  for  what  appears  on  the  surface  not 
simply  a  standstill,  but  a  backward  move  in  the 
Sunday  School  work  in  our  midst.  .  .  .  Making 
every  possible  allowance,  the  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  both  Teachers  and  Scholars  is  a  matter 
that  should  receive  our  most  serious  and  careful 
attention." 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Howard  Evans  published  statis- 
tics of  Sunday  School  work  which  created  widespread 
astonishment  and  alarm.  He  showed  that  there  were 
decreases  amounting  in  the  Church  of  England  Schools 
to  7,000,  which  would  have  been  17,000  but  for  a  large 
influx  of  infants.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  has 
lost  5,400,  of  whom  4,300  are  scholars  above  fourteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  other  denominations  the  decreases 
amount  to  :  Baptist  Churches,  7,000  ;  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist Church,  4,200  ;  Presbyterian  Church,  1,400  ;  United 
*  Islington  and  North  Middlesex,  1900. 
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Methodist  Free  Churches,  3,000;  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 4,300.  Speaking  at  the  Cardiff  Conference,  Mr. 
Evans  showed  that  "  instead  of  a  gain  of  37,000  in  the 
year,  which  should  be  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  growth  of  population,  to  say  nothing  of  the  existing 
heathen  population  untouched  by  any  religious  agency, 
you  have  a  loss  of  16,000,  which  is 

53,000  on  the  Wrong  Side. 

These  figures  may  be  temporary,  but  the  question  is 
not  only  one  of  numbers.  The  efficiency  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  called  into  question  by  those  who,  certainly, 
have  every  claim  for  consideration.  The  Rev.  Frank 
Ballard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  in  a  luminous  article  on  "The 
Sunday  School  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  says:  "  The 
moral  and  spiritual  effect  of  the  work  which  is  actually 
going  on  is  far  from  being  what  it  needs  to  be.  The 
very  numbers  above  quoted  point  only  too  plainly  in  this 
direction.  If  the  total  character-influence  of  teacher 
and  school  were  what  it  might  be — to  say  nothing  of 
what  it  ought  to  be — some,  at  least,  of  these  thousands 
upon  the  wrong  side  would  be  brought  in,  and  kept  in. 
It  is  a  depressing  and  ominous  fact  that  there  are  to-day 
fewer  boys  in  our  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try— as  shown  by  careful  statistics — than  there  were  five 
years  ago." 
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The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Horrocks,  A.C.P.,  is  very 
strong  : — "As  an  institution,  the  Sunday  School  has  fallen 
behind  the  times,  and  not  kept  pace  with  the  spread  of 
education  generally." 

Considering  the  numbers  who  have  passed  through 
the  Sunday  School  and  have  now  taken  their  position  in 
the  world,  we  certainly  ought  to  find  the  Sunday  School 
a  strong  social  influence.  Do  we  find  it  so?  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  the  Liverpool  Mission,  stated  recently 
that  out  of  1,000  criminals  he  found  900  had  been  at- 
tendant at  Sunday  Schools.  Well  might  he  exclaim, 
"  Surely  there  must  be  something  terribly  wrong  some- 
where !  " 

The  question  is  engaging  the  attention  not  only  of 
those  most  interested  in  Sunday  School  work.  Many 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  contained  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject.  It  has  even  forced  itself  into  the 
daily  press.  A  writer  in  the  "  Daily  News,"  under  the 
heading, 

"Arc  Sunday  Schools  a  Failure ?" 

dwells   on    the   evils  of  the  cigarette  and  the  "  penny 
dreadful,"  and  proceeds:  — 

"What  is  a  likely  remedy?  Not  the  Sunday 
School,  as  now  conducted.  It  is  made  monotonous 
and  oppressive  to  the  imaginative,  bubbling  nature 
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of  the  up-to-date,  cute,  well-informed  modern  boy. 
There  is  an  individual  revolt  against  theological 
restraint  and  the  prosy  ways  of  dull,  unlettered 
teachers,  commendable  only  in  good  motive  and 
intention.  The  average,  incessantly-reading  boy  is 
far  in  advance  of  his  professed  Sunday  teachers  in 
general  intelligence,  in  quick  passing  observations 
of  men  and  things,  in  Biblical  knowledge,  in  shrewd 
calculation  of  social  movements,  and,  not  seldom, 
in  the  balance  of  Christian  evidence  or  agnostic 
negative.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  boys  on  the 
verge  of  the  r  teens  feel  a  respectful  intellectual  con- 
tempt for  not  a  few  of  their  well-intentioned,  but 
weak-willed,  ineffectual  Sabbath  instructors." 

In  the  column  for  Church  News,  the  question  is  com- 
mented upon,  and  the  writer  very  strikingly  says,  "  I  am 
bound  to  state  that  I  think  Sunday  Schools,  as  a  whole, 
are  failing  to-day  because  they  still  use  antiquated 
methods  and  ancient  machinery.  Thanks  to  Board 
Schools,  newspapers,  and  cheap  literature,  the  boy  of 
1902  is  a  very  different  creature  from  the  boy  of  even 
twenty  years  ago.  Have  Sunday  Schools,  and  have 
teachers,  moved  with  the  same  rate  of  progress?  I 
yield  to  none  in  admiration  for  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of 
those  who,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  give  their  leisure  to 
instructing  (or  attempting  to)  boys  and  girls  ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  convinced  from  experience  that  seven 
out  of  ten  of  these  teachers  are  not  equipped  for  the 
changed  conditions  of  work." 
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A  writer  in  "  Saint  Andrew  "  takes  the  bold  view  that 
the  day  of  Sunday  Schools  is  over,  and  says  this  "  is  what 
the  majority  of  ministers  have  felt  for  some  time  past." 
He  contends  that  "  we  may  regard  with  equanimity, 
yea,  with  approval  and  relief,  the  decadence  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  inefficient  Church  agency  without  regret." 
Several  correspondents  in  the  same  paper  express  sym- 
pathy with  this  view,  but  while  we  by  no  means  endorse 
the  contention,  we  agree  with  a  Superintendent  that 
"  the  whole  subject  of  the  religious  instruction  of  chil- 
dren by  the  Church  needs  immediate  looking  into." 

Anyone  having  a  knowledge  of  up-to-date  Day  School 
methods  will  see  the  painfulness  of  comparison.  As 
Mr.  J.  E.  Horrocks  says,  "  The  spread  of  education 
generally,  the  splendid  scientific  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  appliances  of  the  period,  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  all  kinds  of  literature,  the  increased  facilities 
for  travel,  together  with  the  improved  social  life  of  the 
people,  have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  things.  It 
would  be  supreme  folly  not  to  recognise  this  and  en- 
deavour in  every  way  possible  to  bring  our  Sunday 
Schools  into  vital  correspondence  with  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  age.  The  plans  and  methods  suit- 
able and  successful  in  the  sixties  will  not  do  to-day.  No 
Day  School  would  be  allowed  to  work  from  an  old  Code. 
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Yet  for  a  generation  many  of  our  Sunday  Schools  have 
been  doing  so.  Surely  the  time  has  now  come  when  our 
system  of  instruction  and  methods  of  Sunday  School 
work  generally  should  be  subjected  to  the  search-light 
of  kindly  but  honest  criticism,  and  all  reasonable  and 
necessary  reforms  generally  adopted."*  The  Rev. 
David  Watson,  of  Glasgow,  puts  the  same  idea  into 
much  more  forcible  words:  — 

"  Its  whole  method  is  irrational.  If  our  Day 
Schools  are  conducted  on  proper  lines,  then  our 
Sunday  Schools  are  not  ;  if  our  Sunday  Schools 
claim  that  honour,  then  our  Day  Schools  are  ab- 
surd as  can  be.  Both  cannot  be  equally  good,  for 
in  methods  of  teaching,  in  selection  of  teachers,  in 
oversight  of  work  done,  in  fact,  in  every  respect 
the  two  systems  are  diametrically  opposed.  No  one 
wishes  to  say  an  unkind  word  about  the  well-inten- 
tioned services  of  the  teachers  ;  no  doubt  there  are 
many  most  capable  teachers  amongst  them  ;  but 
what  parent  would  send  his  children  to  be  taught 
grammar  or  geography,  or  anything  else,  by 
teachers  so  utterly  untrained  and  unequipped  as 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  our  Sunday 
School  teachers  are  ?  " 

Of  course,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Day  School 
and  the  Sunday  School  are  not  working  for  the  same 
object,  and  must  of  necessity  use  different  methods. 
But  still,  we  must  admit  that  a  comparison  of  the  two 

*  "  Sunday  School  Reform."    Robert  Culley,   1901. 
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Schools  shows  a  painful  deficiency  on  the  side  of  the 
Sunday  School. 

It  is  thought  by  many  worthy  people  that  what  was 
good  enough  in  "  the  old  days  "  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
present  time.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  far  too  many 
schools  are  conducted.  The  same  routine,  the  same 
forms,  the  same  faces,  the  same  ideas — these  things 
mark  the  conduct  and  life  of  many  schools.  Reform  is 
resisted,  innovation  discredited,  change  resented,  and 
alterations  despised.  However  good  any  institution  is 
to  begin  with,  however  perfect  or  self-contained  at  its 
commencement,  it 

Cannot  Survive  without  Progress. 

The  man,  the  church,  the  school  that  gets  no  better  must 
get  worse,  such  is  the  unalterable  law  of  nature  which 
cannot  be  neglected.  Institutions  have  survived  for 
ages  seemingly  without  progress  or  change,  but  the  end 
has  come  at  last.  We  are  living  in  a  rapidly  moving 
age.  Changes  which  formerly  required  centuries  are 
wrought  in  decades,  and  men  and  things  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  age  are  left 
high  and  dry  on  the  banks  of  the  past. 

Some  in  high  authority  have  admitted  that  the  Sun- 
day School  is  not  holding  its  place  as  it  should,  but  they 
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do  not  recognise  that  the  defect  is  in  the  school  itself; 
they  charge  this  same  "  spirit  of  the  age  "  with  the  mis- 
chief. There  is  so  much  competition  for  the  time,  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  young.  If  this  be  so,  if  the 
decline  in  the  Sunday  School  is  to  be  traced  to  influences 
outside  it,  then  surely  this  cannot  be  an  excuse  for  say- 
ing "  All's  well !  "  Whatever  the  cause — inefficiency  in- 
side, or  changed  conditions  outside — the  solution  can 
only  be  found  in  action,  in  changed  methods,  in  modern 
dealing  with  modern  children,  in  short,  in 

The  Reformation  of  the  Sunday  School. 

In  taking  this  for  the  subject  of  our  book  we  would 
deal  with  it  in  no  depreciatory  tone  nor  over-critical 
manner,  but  before  any  reform  can  come  there  must  be 
the  frank  recognition  of  its  need.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  need  as  it  has  been  felt  by  others,  and  as  we  our- 
selves see  it.  The  question  must  come  to  every  worker, 
is  the  Sunday  School  to  progress  or  degenerate,  to  re- 
form or  stagnate,  to  live  or  die?  The  answer  depends 
on  the  spirit  and  the  work  of  teachers,  superintendents, 
those  interested  and  those  in  authority.  You  have  the 
fate  of  the  Sunday  School  in  your  own  hands.  You 
have  the  moulding  of  the  young  life  of  the  country  under 
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your  control,  and  with  it  the  destiny  of  the  nations.  Is 
the  Sunday  School,  with  all  that  hangs  on  it,  to  fail  ?  Is 
it  failing?  Can  it  be  reformed?  Can  it  be  made  suc- 
cessful, more  successful,  wholly  successful?  These 
questions  demand  our  deepest  thought  and  most  careful 
examination.  And  while  some  may  say  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  our  duty  stands  clear — to  think,  to  con- 
sider, to  test,  to  experiment,  and  then — to  act. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Scholar  as  Critic. 

WHAT  does  the  scholar  think  of  the  Sunday 
School?  We  do  not  often  think  of  the 
Scholar  as  Critic,  but  such  he  often  is.  He  has  the 
power  of  forming  a  judgment,  and  uses  it  with  a  rapidity 
and  frankness  not  often  suspected  by  his  teachers.  The 
same  scholars  attend  the  Day  and  Sunday  Schools,  in 
the  week  receiving  systematic  and  carefully  prepared 
teaching,  and  on  Sunday — too  often  amid  surroundings 
of  disorder  and  confusion — paying  scant  attention  to  an 
ill-prepared  and  unskilfully  delivered  homily.  Does  he 
make  no  comparisons  and  draw  no  conclusions  ?  The 
scholar's  opinion  is  not  often  referred  to  in  the  Manuals, 
but,  after  all,  is  it  not  all  important? 

What  does  an  average  boy  think  of  Sunday  School? 
Is  it  not,  alas,  only  too  often  he  feels  the  lessons  to  be 
dry  and  tedious,  the  whole  thing  wearisome?  He  likes 
the  Scripture  lessons  at  the  Board  School,  for  they  are 
interestingly  delivered  ;  he  listens  to  them  because  he  has 
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to,  and  he  remembers  them  for  they  are  taught  by  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach;  and  he  naturally  compares 
it  with  his  Sunday  School  experiences,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  latter.  Or  else  he  goes  to  Sunday  School  not  to 
learn,  but  to  "  have  a  lark,"  as  he  expresses  it.  There 
is  no  restraint  on  his  wilfulness,  the  Superintendent  al- 
most invites  rebellion,  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  object 
to  him  playing  behind  his  back,  or  throwing  cherry- 
stones at  the  other  boys,  why  shouldn't  he  ? 

Listen  while  we  interview  some  scholars:  — 

"  How  old  are  you?  " 

"  Fourteen." 

"  Why  have  you  left  Sunday  School?  " 

"  I  got  tired  of  it." 

"Tired  of  what?" 

"  Such  dry  lessons,  and  teacher  was  always  preach- 
ing at  us." 

"  Perhaps  you  required  a  lot  of  preaching  at?  " 

"  Yes,  very  likefy,  but  it  was  the  same  thing  every 
Sunday,  and  we  knew  it  all  by  heart." 

Another  says: 

"  I  was  in  one  class  for  five  years,  and  as  to  the  les- 
sons, I  don't  remember  anything  that  was  taught;  it 
never  interested  me.  Once  my  teacher  invited  me  to 
his  house,  but  I  never  understood  why  the  invitation  was 
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not  repeated.  I  am  sure  I  behaved  myself.  I  was  glad 
when  I  was  moved  at  last  into  another  class,  but  still 
I  was  unfortunate." 

I  have  known  a  case  of  a  scholar  going  home,  and, 
instead  of  a  report  of  the  teaching  he  should  have  had 
instilled  into  his  mind,  confess  that  he  "  didn't  know 
what  the  lesson  was  about,"  but  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  count  all  the  "  er — er's  "  his  teacher  gave 
utterance  to,  and  the  result  was  something  like  120 
in  one  lesson  ! 

One  ex-scholar  gives  as  his  testimony  that  the  routine 
of  class  teaching  was  tiring.  The  lessons  were  much 
the  same  Sunday  by  Sunday,  starting  with  a  review  of 
the  last  lesson  irksome  and  "  bothering,"  and  going  on 
with  the  gradual  reading  of  the  chapter  round  the 
class,  in  all  tones  and  many  variations  interspersed  with 
commentaries  from  notes.  Questioning  was  not  much 
encouraged,  and,  the  class  being  small,  there  was  no 
competition  and  no  "  public  feeling  "  among  the  scholars 
such  as  was  found  at  the  Board  School  on  week-days, 
where  30  to  40  boys  worked  under  one  master. 

One  young  man,  asked  for  reminiscences  of  his 
Sunday  School,  replied  that  the  teacher  always  had 
four  pages  of  notes,  and  that  the  boys  would  watch  the 
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progress  of  the  lesson  by  the  turning  over  of  the 
pages!  The  third  sheet,  to  the  boys'  wearied  imagina- 
tion, always  took  a  long  while,  but  the  fourth  seemed 
longer. 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  testimony  was 
that  of  the  one  who  replied,  "  It  was  all  right !  It  was 
a  nice  rest  after  dinner  !  " 

Of  course,  all  these  are  individual  instances,  and  be- 
side them  might  be  put  scores  of  very  different  testi- 
monies from  those  who  look  back  on  their  school  days 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  But  still,  I  am  persuaded 
the  instances  mentioned  are  not  unusual.  I  have  visited 
many  schools  at  intervals  during  the  last  twelve  years 
at  which  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  ages  of  the 
scholars  never  get  higher.  Why  is  it  that  year  after 
year  in  some  schools  the  biggest  boys  are 

Only  Ten  Years  Old? 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  their  leaving  the  school 
at  that  age;  there  must  be  some  dissatisfaction  such  as 
given  in  the  cases  quoted.  Ask  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  been  through  the  Sunday  School,  and  will  you, 
on  the  whole,  get  different  testimonies?  Or  recall  your 
own  school-days — were  they  altogether  satisfactory? 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  Business  or  a  Hobby  ? 

•""  I  ^HERE  are  many  willing  to  admit  that  the  Sunday 
-*•  School  is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  but  upon  the 
question  of  who  is  to  blame,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  "  Some  one  is  to  blame,"  people  will  say.  And 
it  is  such  a  natural  desire  when  a  system  is  not  working 
as  well  as  it  should,  to  find  a  culprit,  to  bring  him  to  trial, 
condemn  him — and  there  leave  the  matter.  An  ordinary 
Church  official  who  is  not  connected  with  the  School 
will,  perhaps,  inform  you  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
superintendents  and  teachers.  They  have  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  they  ought  to  do  the  work  properly.  Go  to 
an  ordinary  teacher,  and  you  will  find  him,  necessarily, 
tied  down  to  his  own  class.  He  has  not  noticed,  he 
may  tell  you,  that  his  class  is  suffering  in  attendance 
or  interest.  The  blame  is  to  be  laid  on  those  Church 
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members  who  are  not  workers.  A  superintendent, 
perhaps,  while  acknowledging  the  fact  of  the  decline, 
attributes  it — not  to  the  workers  nor  to  the  church, 
but  to  some  indefinite  indescribable  "  spirit  of  the  age  " 
— the  modern  feeling  of  restlessness,  the  competition, 
the  growing  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  or  to  the 

bicycle! 

But  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  blame  for  a  decline  in 

such  an  immense  institution  as  the  Sunday  School  can- 
not be  finely  apportioned.  It  may  lie  with  the  workers, 
with  the  methods,  with  the  Church,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  age.  Am  I  in  my  small  sphere  responsible  ?  each 
individual  may  ask  himself.  Am  I,  a  teacher,  shirking 
my  work,  doing  it  half-heartedly,  and  aimlessly,  or 
prayerlessly  ?  Am  I  responsible  for  any  of  this  defect 
by  abstaining  from  taking  up  active  work  in  the  Sunday 
School?  many  might  well  ask  themselves. 

But,  after  all,  our  purpose  is  not  to  apportion  the 
blame,  but  to  point  the  remedy.  Nations  decline  and 
pass  away,  not  because  of  a  lost  battle,  but  because  of 
change  of  life.  Institutions  sink  into  impotence,  not  by 
the  violent  hands  of  enemies,  but  through  the  indiffer- 
ence of  supporters.  The  Sunday  School  declines  be- 
cause of  the  incapacity  of  the  teachers,  the  unsuitable 
accommodation,  the  antiquated  methods, — yes  all  these 
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have  their  share,  but  a  greater  reason  of  the  standstill  of 
Sunday  School  work  is 

The  Lack  of  Interest  in  the  Church. 

Some  one,  in  making  a  comparison  of  Sunday  School 
work,  said  that  in  England  the  work  is  a  hobby,  and 
not  a  business.  This  is  worth  examining.  Is  Sunday 
School  work  to  us 

A  Business  or  a  Hobby? 

Many  branches  of  our  Church  life  are  taken  up 
seriously  and  with  concern.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
the  Church  is  not  interested  in  the  Sunday  School  to  the 
extent  she  should  be. 

The  Sunday  School  is  not  a  work  for  specialists  alone. 
It  is  the  BUSINESS  of  the  whole  of  the  Church.  It  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  practising  ground  for  promis- 
ing speakers,  the  place  where  our  children  are  kept  out 
of  mischief.  The  Church,  as  a  body  and  as  units,  must 
interest  herself  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School,  for  it 
is  not  merely  a  branch,  but  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
THE  STRUCTURE,  and  the  CHIEF  SUPPORT. 

Without  the  interest  of  the  Church  there  can  be  no 
Sunday  School  Reform;  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  there  will  be  no  progressive  methods,  and  no 
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improved  accommodation;  without  the  life  of  the  Church 
in  the  Sunday  School  there  will  be  no  advance  in  the 
teachers, — indeed  no  teachers  at  all. 

It  is  therefore  essential  before  all  else  that  the  Church 
should  take  this  matter  to  heart ;  that  the  individual 
should  lay  the  matter  on  his  conscience.  If  things  are 
to  improve — as,  surely,  we  all  desire  they  should,  we 
must  begin  at  this. 

Mighty  things  have  been  wrought  by  prayer,  much 
good  has  been  done  with  money  ;  talent  and  time  have 
effected  abundant  results  ;  but  before  you  can  secure 
the  prayers,  the  time,  the  money,  the  help  of  God's 
people  for  the  Sunday  School,  you  must  have  their  in- 
terest; if  you  cannot  get  that,  the  other  things  will 
never  follow. 

We  have  indicated  this,  not  to  rest  with  laying  the 
blame  here,  but  that  we  may  put  this  as  a  foundation  for 
all  that  follows.  Several  detailed  reforms  are  suggested 
in  the  following  pages,  several  alterations  of  existing 
methods  are  proposed,  but  all  will  be  fruitless  without 
the  interest  of  the  Church. 

We,  as  Church  members,  must  identify  ourselves 
with  the  Sunday  School,  we  must  encourage  the 
workers,  we  must  stand  by  them,  we  must  support  the 
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School,  we  must  supply  the  teachers,  the  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  means,  if  the  Sunday  School  is  to  supply 
us  with  the  life-blood  of  our  existence. 

"  Teaching  children  "  has  been  too  lightly  esteemed 
by  the  intellectual  members  of  our  Churches,  yet  there 
is  no  field  so  rich  and  so  promising  for  the  most  talented 
as  the  Sunday  School.  There  is  nothing  similar  to  the 
school  class  as  a  training  ground  for  the  Christian 
worker. 

It  is  especially  to  those  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof 
from  the  work  that  we  appeal — for  time,  for  means,  for 
prayers — but  first  and  foremost  for  INTEREST.  If  we 
get  you  to  think  about  the  work,  to  understand  wrhat  it 
is  and  how  it  is  conducted,  to  see  its  pleasures  and  possi- 
bilities, it  will  be  the  surest  way  to  get  you  to  engage  in 
it.  Ignorance  is  not  bliss  when  it  concerns  the  Sunday 
School. 

The  Sabbath  School  is  the  channel  through  which  the 
fresh  supply  flows  to  the  Church;  alter  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Schools  and  you  will  alter  the  conditions 
in,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Churches. 

The  future  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  reform 
of  the  Sunday  School  ;  and  the  possibility  of  Reform 
depends  upon  the  awakening  of  the  Church  to  the 
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condition    of    things    AS    THEY    EXIST     and     AS 
THEY  OUGHT  TO   BE. 

Is  there  to  be  a  decline,  a  slight  improvement,  a 
minute  reform,  or  a  REFORMATION  of  the  Sunday 
School?  It  is  for  us  to  choose.  No  one  man  can  deter- 
mine the  question  ;  each  may  help  ;  but  the  indifference 
or  the  interest  of  the  Church  must  decide. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  Classes  ? 

T  TNDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  most  distinguishing- 
V'  features  of  our  present  Sunday  School  work  is 
the  Small  Class  System.  The  teacher,  having  carefully 
prepared  his  subject  in  the  week,  sits  down  to  expound 
the  lesson  to  a  group  of  from  four  to  ten  children. 
This  small  group  of  scholars  is  the  teacher's  special 
study  and  care.  Through  the  week  he  thinks  for  them, 
prays  for  them  ;  on  Sunday  he  pleads  with  them. 

I  could  not  better  represent  the  current  conception  of 
the  small  class  system  than  by  quoting  from  the  Rev. 
C.  O.  Eldridge,  B.A.: — "If  a  dozen  children  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  devoted  Christian 
teacher  every  Sunday,  a  mutual  attachment  is  formed 
which  will  powerfully  draw  the  scholars  towards  God 
and  goodness.  The  teacher  may  not  be  trained  in  the 
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art  of  teaching  ;  but  as  the  aim  of  our  work  is  moral  and 
spiritual,  even  more  than  intellectual,  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  faithful  teacher  upon  the  few  is  often 
of  more  value  than  the  more  skilfully  imparted  instruc- 
tion which  might  be  given  by  a  trained  teacher  to  a 
large  section  of  the  school."* 

Mr.  Eldridge  adds,  I  think  significantly:  "  But  this 
supposes  that  the  teacher  is  what  he  should  be." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  chief  feature  of  the 
small  class  system  is  the  individual  interest  and  attention 
which  each  scholar  receives.  Each  member  of  a  class 
feels  that  he  is  in  a  small  family  circle.  His  teacher 
knows  him  and  loves  him.  He  is  in  intimate  touch  with 
him,  to  explain  difficulties,  to  answer  questions,  to  lead 
him  on  in  the  right  direction.  That  is  the  ideal  of  the 
small  class  system.  BUT  WHAT  IS  THE  ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE? 

In  some  cases  we  must  say  with  pleasure,  the  teacher 
has  exerted  a  vast  and  beneficial  influence  over  the 
life  of  his  scholar.  But  is  it  always  the  case  that  "  a 
mutual  attachment  is  formed  which  will  powerfully  draw 
the  scholars  towards  God  and  goodness  "?  Does  the 
teacher  always  possess  "  the  magnetic  influence  "  which, 
it  is  inferred,  diminishes  the  wider  the  circle  of  scholars 
*  "Sunday  School  Reform." 
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becomes  ?  And  is  this  vague  "  magnetic  influence  "  an 
effectual  substitute  for  the  skilfully  imparted  instruc- 
tion, as  many  seem  to  suppose? 

The  small  class  system  so  universally  adopted  has  had 
a  long  and  a  fair  trial.  It  is  right  for  practical  people 
to  ask,  "  Is  it  a  success?  "  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  our  belief  with  regard  to 
the  Sunday  School.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
thing  is  ;  we  must  ask,  Why?  Why  should  we  believe 
that  one  teacher  is  necessary  to.  every  twelve  scholars  ? 
that  the  smaller  the  circle  of  hearers  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  results? 

The  present  system  of  having  a  number  of  small 
classes  consisting  of  ten  or  a  dozen  scholars  grouped 
round  a  teacher  is  "  as  irrational  as  it  is  wasteful,"  says 
Mr.  J.  E.  Horrocks,  A.C.P.  "  Its  only  merit  seems  to 
consist  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion on  a  few,  and  so  take  a  stronger  personal  interest 
in  the  well  being  of  each  scholar.  But  where  scholars 
are  systematically  removed  from  one  class  to  another 
at  regular  intervals  even  that  purpose  is  not  fully  an- 
swered. On  the  other  hand,  for  real  and  effective  teach- 
ing purposes  the  system  has  serious  drawbacks.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Sunday  School  teacher's  work  is  not 
so  much  "  to  impart  knowledge  as  to  impart  an 
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influence."  But  after  all,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  our  institutions  are  SCHOOLS,  and  that  real  and 
definite  teaching  should  form  the  staple  part  of  the 
teacher's  work,  especially  in  the  junior  section  of  the 
school.  Mere  pious  talk  and  story-telling  cannot  be 
considered  an  efficient  substitute  for  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  in  our  present  system  is  the  very 
poor  teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  school,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise  while  the 
small  class  system  is  in  vogue."* 

Can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  the  teacher  will  be 
induced  to  spend  as  much  preparation  on  a  class  of,  say, 
six  small  boys,  as  he  would  if  the  class  contained 
thirty  ? 

In  many  cases,  teachers  manfully  do  their  work  of 
preparation,  only  to  be  discouraged  when  they  find  that 
the  six  or  twelve  scholars  under  their  charge  are  restless 
and  inattentive.  "  Often  have  I  prepared,"  says  a 
teacher,  "  a  good  lesson,  only  to  find  it  wasted  on  an 
inattentive  class;  and  often  have  I  not  prepared  at  all, 
only  to  find  that  impromptu  thoughts  have  just  as  easily 
filled  up  the  time  and  helped  me  through  the  afternoon." 

"  The  noise  during  lesson  time  in  the  open  schoolroom 
of  many  schools  is  deafening  and  bewildering.  A  dozen 
•  "Sunday  School  Reform." 
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teachers  or  more  are  all  doing  their  best  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  often  getting  heated  and  cross  in  the  vain 
attempt.  One  wonders  sometimes  that  any  teaching 
can  be  done  at  all  under  such  unfavourable  conditions, 
and  it  is  probably  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  teachers 
that  scholars  who  have  passed  through  the  lower  classes 
of  the  school  often  display  such  a  lamentable  lack  of 
knowledge,  even  of  the  simplest  outlines  of  Scripture 
truths  on  arriving  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  school."* 

It  is  problematic  whether  the  small  class  system,  at  its 
best,  even  when  manned  by  efficient  teachers,  can  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  And  have  we  a  sufficient  number 
of  really  capable  teachers — which  the  work  demands — to 
supply  all  our  small  classes?  "  The  chief  disadvantage 
of  the  present  system,"  Mr.  Eldridge  confesses,  "  is  the 
difficulty  of  finding  among  the  truly  converted  and  spiri- 
tually-minded members  of  the  Church  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  and  willing  teachers.  This  occasions 
the  employment  of  persons  who  not  only  cannot  teach, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  learn,  who  simply  hear  the  class 
read  the  appointed  lesson  and  then  wait  for  the  bell,  or 
allow  them  to  read  on  to  fill  up  the  time,  or  tell  or  read  a 
tale,  to  keep  them  occupied.  Such  Teachers  are  the 
despair  of  our  system."* 

*  "Sunday  School  Reform." 
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We  do  not  wish  to  hastily  condemn  old-established 
institutions;  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  the  best,  but  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  from  a 
number  of  different  sources  we  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  either  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  best 
method,  or  that  circumstances  have  so  changed  that  a 
more  up-to-date  system  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  small  class  system  has  had  a  long  trial, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  has  proved  itself  a  failure,  and  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  defects  of  our  work.  Therefore 
we  advocate  a  far  reaching  reform — not  the  writer's 
own  invention  or  theory,  not  new,  but  which  has 
received  the  commendation  of  some  well  able  to  judge 
who  have  given  careful  thought  and  consideration  to 
the  subject. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  classes?  "  we  say,  and  say  emphatically, 

Make  them  larger. 

The  succeeding  chapter  will  show  what  we  mean  by 
Larger  Classes.  But  first,  may  I  be  permitted  a  per- 
sonal remark?  Looking  back  now  on  my  twenty-five 
years  of  teaching  under  the  small  class  system,  I  am 
pained  at  the  very  poor  quality  of  teaching  which  I  gave 
Sunday  by  Sunday  to  my  class  of  boys.  I  have  no 
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reason  to  think  that  I  was  below  the  average  teacher  ; 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  many  who  have  been  teachers 
will  make  the  same  confession.  I  feel  that,  had  I  had 
the  same  system  as  I  am  now  about  to  advocate,  the 
quality  of  my  work  would  have  been  far  different.  I 
mention  this  because  I  think  it  must  be  typical  of  many 
who  have  worked  under  present  conditions. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Class   Enlarged. 

~\  T  7"E  advocate  the  conversion  of  the  present  small 
classes  into  large  ones.  Instead  of  the 
present  division  of  a  school  into,  say,  twelve  classes, 
*each  containing  about  twelve  scholars,  divide  it  into 
;five  or  six  classes  with  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
six  in  each.  The  present  teaching  staff  would  be 
•divided  among  these  fewer  classes;  if  there  were  enough 
teachers,  three  would  be  appointed  to  each  large  class. 

Think  what  this  means.  Under  the  old  system  one 
.good  teacher  is  found  doing  good  work  in  a  small  class. 
This  teacher  is  promoted  to  a  larger  class,  with  two 
^assistants,  who  are  being  trained  almost  unconsciously  ; 
who  are  assisting  and  thereby  doing  good  work,  and 
-who  are  quietly  watching  the  methods  of  a  more  gifted 
•or  experienced  teacher.  The  three  teachers  would  be 
able  to  take  turns  in  giving  the  lesson,  thus  being  able 
sto  devote  more  time  to  preparation. 
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This  would  not  mean  that  one  teacher  a  Sunday- 
would  fill  the  whole  time  and  do  all  the  work,  while  two- 
Others  looked  on  or  stayed  away.  The  two  "  auxiliary  '*" 
teachers  would  maintain  order,  assist  in  marking  the 
register,  in  preparing  blackboard  illustrations,  giving 
explanations  on  special  points,  reviewing  the  previous 
Sunday's  lessons,  and  asking  questions  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  scholar  has  grasped  the  facts  presented? 
to  him. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  three  teachers  should  not 
each  take  one  aspect  of  the  subject  and  deal  with  it 
briefly  and  thoroughly.  It  would,  of  course,  mean  the- 
leaving  out  of  useless  sentences,  also  the  extinction  of 
the  "  fill-up-time  "  anecdote  or  story-book  at  the  end, 
which,  we  have  heard,  is  a  feature  of  some  classes.  It 
would  also  mean  change  of  voice,  greater  variety  and1 
greater  interest,  less  fatigue  on  the  teachers'  part,  less 
weariness  on  the  scholars', — and  do  you  know  the  weari- 
ness which  some  of  our  scholars  undergo  Sunday  by- 
Sunday,  listening  to  the  same  voice,  and  the  same  set 
of  ideas?  We  sometimes  confess  to  painful  feelings  in- 
listening  to  a  dull  sermon,  but  the  dullest  preacher  has 
had  more  training  than  the  average  teacher,  and  the 
young  mind  is  far  more  susceptible,  and  far  less  capable 
of  self-control  than  that  of  adults.  Do  we  wonder  at  the- 
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absence  of  scholars?  Do  we  wonder  that  when  a 
certain  age  is  reached  the  pupil  is  glad  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  school?  The  large  class  system  will 
be  found  to  have  far  more  interest  to  the  scholar,  far 
.more  systematic  instruction  and  far  better  results. 
There  will  be  created  a  sort  of  "  public  opinion  "  among 
the  children,  a  healthy  competition  of  enormous  value  in 
the  work  of  educating  the  mind  and  the  soul. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  always  be  found  necessary  for 
a  class  to  have  three  teachers.  A  thoroughly  capable 
man  will  often  be  found  who  can  take  a  class  of  thirty- 
six  by  himself  and  interest  and  manage  his  charges  with 
ease.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  manifestly  wasteful 
and  injurious  to  limit  his  opportunity  to  a  dozen.  It 
will,  indeed,  often  be  found  that  such  a  man  would  not 
serve  the  school  under  the  present  arrangement,  not 
deeming  his  time  sufficiently  well  employed  teaching  a 
handful,  but  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  his  time 
and  talents  to  a  larger  class. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  large  class  system  by  some 
people  who  contend  that  it  would  minimise  the  "  per- 
sonal influence  "  of  the  teacher.  This  might  be  so  if  the 
principle  of  enlargement  were  carried  on  indefinitely — 
if  the  classes  were  to  consist  of  one  or  two  hundred 
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scholars.  But  carried  to  the  limits  we  have  suggested 
we  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  argument.  Surely  it  will 
not  be  presumed  that  a  teacher  who  has  only  three  in  his 
class  will  exert  a  greater  influence  over  them  than  a 
teacher  whose  class  numbers  twelve.  In  all  probability 
it  will  be  the  opposite.  The  increase  of  the  class  from 
twelve  to  thirty  or  forty  is  not  sufficient  to  neutralise  the 
personal  influence  of  a  teacher.  On  what  does  this 
influence  depend  ?  On  the  teacher's  power  of  interesting 
his  scholars,  on  his  force  of  character,  on  his  kindness 
and  love.  A  teacher  who  has  not  these  gifts  and  graces 
cannot  influence  for  good  the  smallest  of  small  classes, 
and  will  these  things  diminish  writh  the  greater  scope  for 
their  use  such  as  a  larger  class  would  afford? 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  system  will  be 
an  indirect  one.  When  a  teacher  knows  that  one  or  two 
fellow  teachers  are  going  to  listen  to  (and  maybe  criti- 
cise) his  efforts,  he  will  not  dare  to  give  some  of  the 
41  stuff  "  which  has  sometimes  passed  for  teaching  when 
there  have  only  been  "  a  few  boys  "  or  "  girls  "  to  con- 
sider. There  will  also  be  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  a 
consideration  of  methods  from  one  teacher  observing 
the  successes  and  the  mistakes  made  by  his  co-worker. 
These  observations  are  not  merely  conjectural  on  our 
part,  but  the  result  of  a  thorough  trial  in  an  ordinary 
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Mission  School  among  the  typical  restless  juveniles  of 
a  "  poor  "  neighbourhood. 

There  is  one  other  thing  the  introduction  of  larger 
classes  will  necessitate,  a  small  thing  in  itself,  but  yet 
fraught  with  more  consequences  than  appear  at  first. 
We  must 

Make  the  Teacher  stand  up 

instead  of  sitting  down  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  group,  reading  from  lesson  "  helps,"  etc.  The 
teacher  will  stand  before  his  class,  while  conveniently 
arranged  there  will  be  the  blackboard  and  chalk,  and 
the  easel  and  picture  book.  The  "  manuals  "  have  long 
insisted  on  the  benefits  of  eye  teaching.  The  teacher 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  use  of  this  "  second 
door  "  to  the  benefit  of  the  scholars.  But  the  teacher  will 
not  stand  up  merely  to  be  in  reach  of  his  blackboard. 
Have  you  ever  considered  the  great  difference  between 
a  lesson  from  a  chair  and  a  lesson  delivered  standing? 
The  nervous  teacher  will  at  first  dread  the  change. 
"  Directly  I  stand  up  all  my  thoughts  seem  to  vanish." 
This  will  involve  being  filled  with  the  subject.  The  les- 
son deemed  suitable  for  a  talk  from  a  chair  does  not  seem 
good  enough  to  be  delivered  standing.  More  careful 
preparation  will  have  to  be  made  ;  a  better  choice  of 
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words  observed,  more  pains  will  be  used  in  expression. 
Teachers  may,  at  first,  think  the  larger  class  may  mean 
harder  work  ;  superintendents  may  be  doubtful  of  get- 
ting teachers  willing  and  competent  to  take  such  classes. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  from  Mr. 
Horrocks  on  this  point,  every  word  of  which  we  can 
endorse  from  actual  experience:  — "  When  once  the 
teachers  have  got  accustomed  to  the  larger  classes  they 
will  find  their  work  much  happier  and  more  interesting. 
The  very  size  of  the  classes  will  become  an  incentive  to 
them  to  qualify  and  equip  themselves  for  their  work. 
They  will  feel  the  '  inspiration  of  numbers,'  and  the 
animation  and  pleasure  of  standing  before  thirty  or  forty 
young  people  whose  faces  are  aglow  with  hope  and  ex- 
citement. It  is  quite  as  easy,  indeed  easier,  [much 
easier]  when  one  is  accustomed  to  it,  to  teach  forty  as 
ten,  and  the  teacher  who  under  present  conditions  can 
keep  the  attention  of  the  smaller  number,  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  attention  of  the  larger 
number  under  the  improved  conditions,  and  with  two 
others  to  assist." 

The  adoption  of  the  large  class  system  would  be  bene- 
ficial as  regards  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Even  in 
schools  where  separate  class  rooms  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  chairs  or  forms  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  altered 
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conditions.  It  will  be  possible  to  allow  more  space  be- 
tween the  classes  than  that  usually  allowed,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  interference  of  the  scholars  of  one  class  with 
those  of  others  so  annoying  at  present.  Curtains  can 
be  made  at  a  small  cost  to  hang  between  the  half  a 
dozen  classes,  thus  making  the  classes  entirely  separate 
during  the  lesson  time,  while  still  being  able  to  unite 
for  opening  and  closing  exercises. 

Some  schools  have  been  suffciently  courageous  to 
make  the  experiment,  and  it  behoves  all  who  have 
the  interest  of  the  Sunday  School  at  heart,  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements,  to  carefully 
consider  the  matter.  If  consideration  and  experiment 
confirm  the  opinion  here  expressed,  action  is  their  clear 
duty,  even  though  such  action  may  mean  breaking  with 
the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

How  shall  we  get   our   Teachers  ? 

TT  7"  HAT  Superintendent  has  not  echoed  this  cry, 
"How  shall  we  get  our  Teachers?"  At 
scarcely  any  schools  is  the  supply  at  all  equal  to 
the  demand.  Officers  will  tell  you  of  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  teaching  staff  at  the  proper 
number.  Vacancies  have  to  be  filled  with  the 
inexperienced  and  inefficient.  The  only  qualification 
for  the  position  seems  to  be  willingness  to  act.  Of 
course  at  some  schools  the  reverse  is  true — a  vacant 
class  cannot  be  found  ;  but  these  cases  are  exceptional 
and  not  the  rule. 

Supposing,  in  response  to  a  general  invitation  for 
teachers,  a  young  man  comes  forward.  Probably  he 
has  never  taken  a  class  before  ;  most  likely  he  has 
vague  ideas  as  to  what  "  taking  a  class  "  means  ;  pos- 
sibly he  has  no  fitness  for  the  work.  In  spite  of  this, 
and  without  any  training,  he  is  at  once  given  sole  charge 
of  a  class,  and  left  to  find  his  way  as  best  he  can. 
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In  considering  the  teacher  problem,  there  are  two 
points  which  require  recognition: — (i)  that  present-day 
teachers  are  inefficient,  and  that  (2)  there  are  many 
Church  members  without  a  definite  Church  work. 

i.  In  saying  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are 
not  as  able  as  the  work  demands,  we  trust  we  are  guilty 
of  no  exaggeration.  The  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by 
many  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts.  The  Rev.  Frank 
Ballard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  in  an  admirable  article  on  "  The 
Sunday  School  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  quotes  Mr. 
Gardner  at  Cardiff,  who  as  a  trained  teacher  for  fifty 
years,  avowed  that  three-fourths  of  present-day  Sunday 
School  teachers  are  inefficient.  Mr.  Ballard,  comment- 
ing on  this,  says:  — 

"  It  seems  a  hard  saying,  but  when  efficiency  is 
carefully  defined  it  is  all  too  reliable  an  estimate. 
Does  anyone  ask  '  Why  ?  '  Simply  because  this 
work,  which  is  almost  the  best  and  most  difficult 
in  the  world,  is  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  those 
whose  one  qualification  for  it  is — willingness!  All 
honour  to  them  for  their  devotion!  Yet  is  there 
another  business  or  profession  upon  earth  which  is 
undertaken  on  such  lines?  The  marvel,  the  almost 
miracle,  is,  not  that  there  should  be  any  failure,  but 
that  there  should  be  such  success.  The  develop- 
ment of  Sunday  'School  work  through  the  past  cen- 
tury, in  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  might  fairly  be 
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construed  into  an  evidence  for  Christianity.  The 
number  of  classes  found  without  teachers  on  any 
given  Sunday,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  their 
classes  who  can  do  anything  but  teach,  go  far  to- 
wards explaining  whatever  there  may  be  of  falling 
away  in  modern  Sunday  School  growth  and  influ- 
ence." 

2.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Christians,  especially 
young  converts,  whose  spiritual  life  is  hindered  by  the 
one  fact  that  they  have  no  work  to  do.  There  are  three 
things  essential  to  physical  life — air,  food  and  exercise  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  in  the  spiritual  life  it  is  necessary 
that  by  prayer  we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  heaven, 
and  that  for  food  we  must  eat  of  the  Bread  of  Life 
and  drink  of  the  Everlasting  Water, — and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  soul  have  exercise,  that  the  young 
Christian  should  have  his  particular  and  definite  work, — 
some  work  that  will  allow  him  to  put  into  action  the 
energy  generated  under  the  Spirit's  teaching  and  guid- 
ance. It  is,  we  suppose,  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
backsliding — lack  of  work.  A  great  many  young  Chris- 
tians, of  course,  soon  find  work  in  the  Sunday  School  or 
elsewhere.  But  there  still  remains  a  large  number  who 
think  they  are  not  capable  of  "taking  a  class."  This 
section  of  the  Church  we  might  regard  as 
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Unskilled  Labour* 

Many  clever  young  men,  full  of  enthusiasm,  well  edu- 
cated and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  do  not  know  how 
to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  Many  a  young 
man  and  many  a  young  woman  full  of  real  desire  to  do 
good,  has  enlisted,  or  been  persuaded  to  go  into  Sunday 
School  work  ;  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  elapse  and  a 
candidate  who  under  a  different  system  would  have 
found  the  work  congenial  and  have  continued  in  it,  "  feels 
that  he  is  not  qualified  to  be  a  teacher,"  and  so  retires 
from  the  work.  This  first  failure  is  the  cause  of  many 
teachers  giving  up. 

Here,  then,  are  two  problems  side  by  side — the 
scarcity  of  suitable  teachers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lack  of  suitable  work  on  the  other. 

It  is  to  the  class  we  have  referred  to,  that  we 
must  look  for  our  teachers.  We  must  not  overburden 
our  present  staff,  but  we  must  capture  the  hosts  of  the 
unemployed. 

We  must  first 

Interest  the  most  Promising 

in  the  work.  Many  do  not  go  to  Sunday  School  work 
because  they  either  know  very  little  about  it,  or  else 
they  have  never  been  called  to  it.  Not  only  is  it  the 
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duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  be  continually  on  the  look 
out  for  possible  teachers,  but  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  minister,  or  other  authority,  to  see  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  suitable  work  is  found  for  all  who  join  the 
church.  There  are  many  other  branches  of  service, 
but  the  Sunday  School  should  have  the  first  choice. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  a  great  mistake  is  made. 
Superintendents  are  on  the  look  out  for  promising 
people,  but  there  is  often  no  attempt  whatever  to  train 
them  for  the  work  in  the  Sunday  School.  You  must 
train  them 

Before  you  make  them  Teachers. 

The  author  of  "  The  American  Sunday  School,"  says: 

"  For  other  professions  regular  schools  of  pre- 
paration are  established,  and  a  curriculum  ap- 
pointed. In  the  school  of  medicine,  law,  or  theo- 
logy, the  student  gives  his  whole  time  to  study. 
He  secures  the  funds  requisite,  abandons  every 
other  enterprise,  and  devotes  all  his  energies  to  the 
one  work.  In  the  secular  schools  the  same  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  occupation  gives  the  student 
power.  He  is  a  man  of  one  work,  and  he  succeeds. 
Yet  we  can  have  no  permanent  theological  school 
for  the  training  of  Sunday  School  teachers.  Nor 
can  the  want  be  realised  in  every  case  by  teachers' 
meetings.  Something  must  go  before  them.  A 
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clergyman  may  increase  in  theological  knowledge 
and  pulpit  efficiency  while  engaged  in  appointed 
clerical  labours  ;  but  before  all  this,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain preparatory  training  which  fits  him  for  his  sub- 
sequent efforts,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  his 
success.  This  is  no  more  a  necessity  of  the  preacher 
than  of  the  teacher,  even  our  best  schools  then 
would  be  benefitted  by  a  general  plan  of  teacher- 
training." 

The  Sunday  School  Union  have  established  a  Train- 
ing College  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  but  its  mem- 
bership is  restricted  to  actual  teachers.  The  Training 
College  should  do  good  work,  but  the  policy  of  trying 
to  induce  teachers  to  attend  a  Training  College  can 
never  meet  with  full  success.  Teachers,  as  a  class,  are 
overburdened  with  work  ;  they  are  almost  the  busiest 
people  to  be  found.  Preparing  the  Sunday's  lesson 
does,  or  should,  take  up  a  large  portion  of  time  not 
-otherwise  engaged  ;  there  is  very  little  time  left  to  at- 
tend a  Training  College.  In  actual  practice  you  will 
find  that  the  persons  who  attend  the  College  are  those 
least  in  need  of  its  instruction,  while  those  really  ineffi- 
cient are  the  last  to  be  induced  to  go. 

But  the  very  idea  of  sending  appointed  Teachers  to  a 
Training  College  is  an  anomaly.  Fancy  first  appoint- 
ing a  minister  to  a  charge,  and  then  sending  him  to  a 
preparatory  college  ! 
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In  full  view  of  the  present  difficulty  of  getting  teachers 
at  all  efficient,  I  would  say  that  a  part  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Raising  of  the  Entrance  Standard. 

A  good  choir  has  necessarily  a  strict  entrance  exami- 
nation, but  often  has  less  difficulty  in  filling  its  ranks 
than  a  poor  choir  without  any  examination.  It  is  an 
honour  to  belong  to  the  one,  something  worth  aiming  at. 
If  some  fitness  for  the  work  was  made  an  essential  quali- 
fication to  the  candidate,  if  he  were  made  to  go  through 
a  course  of  training,  and  had  to  pass  some  sort  of  an 
examination,  the  standard  of  teaching  would  be  raised, 
the  office  of  Teacher  would  be  more  esteemed,  and  so 
you  would  get  the  better  candidate.  Make  persons  think 
it  an  honour  to  be  accepted  as  a  teacher,  and  a  better 
fitted  and  more  intellectual  class  might  volunteer.  A 
thing  easily  attained  is  something  lightly  esteemed. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  Sunday  School  is  a 
unique  ground  for  Christian  workers.  Here  a  man  can 
gain  a  knowledge  of  his  fellow  beings  as  in  no  other 
way.  A  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  children,  with  their  feelings  and  methods  of 
thinking,  will  be  able  to  deal  with  adults,  who,  after  all, 
are  children  of  larger  growth,  possessing  the  same  ideas 
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and  feelings,  though  not  showing  them  so  readily.  If 
a  worker  wants  practice  for  speaking  there  is  no  train- 
ing ground  like  the  Sunday  School. 

An  adult  audience  will  try  to  endure  the  most  prosy 
address,  but  a  set  of  restless  children  will  give  you  the 
best  comment  on  it. 

There  are  in  many  Bible  Classes  at  the  present  time 
young  men  of  sterling  character  and  great  ability,  who 
are  continually  studying  and  writing  papers  on  the  les- 
sons, and  who  have  grown  to  like  the  discussions  and 
other  attractions  of  the  Bible  Class,  and  are  often  un- 
willing to  leave  the  Class  for  the  School.  This  is  not 
right ;  the  Bible  Class  should  have  a  constantly  moving 
audience — receiving  scholars  from  the  School,  and  send- 
ing back  teachers,  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  the  case 
at  present. 

There  should  be  a  more  systematic  effort  made  to 
secure  suitable  young  men  and  women  for  the  work  of 
the  School  ;  not  only  when  a  vacancy  occurs  should 
vigilance  be  put  forth,  but  at  all  times  the  youth  of  the 
Church  should  be  led  on,  so  that  Decision  for  the  Master 
may  be  followed  by  Service. 

How  should  candidates  be  trained  for  the  work  of 
teaching?  We  have  said  that  they  should  be  trained 
before  they  become  teachers.  How  is  this  to  be  carried 
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out  ?  and  what  is  the  best  means  of  giving  them  a  prac- 
tical education? 

There  is  one  great  fact  we  must  recognise  just  here: 
It  is  impossible  to  teach  Teaching  in  the  same  way  as 
you  teach  Church  History,  Theology,  Chemistry,  etc. 
You  can  never  make  a  teacher  by  giving  lectures.  An 
American  writer,  speaking  on  the  question  of  having 
colleges  for  teaching  journalism,  justly  remarks:  — 

"  How  is  a  professor  who  teaches  journalism,  and 
who  sits  up  in  his  chair  and  delivers  generalities  on 
the  subject,  going  to  help  forward  the  ambitious 
young  man  who  is  anxious  to  lay  hold  of  one  of  the 
great  prizes?  ...  I  do  not  see  how  a  college  in- 
struction in  journalism  can  be  of  any  adequate  prac- 
tical use.  ...  It  is  impossible,  in  my  judgment, 
that  there  should  be  any  special  school  which  will 
take  a  young  man  intending  to  pursue  the  profes- 
sion of  journalism,  after  he  has  finished  his  college 
studies,  and  give  him  much  valuable  instruction  in 
the  duties  and  labours  of  his  future  professional 
life,  and  in  that  general  experience  in  business 
which  I  recommend  as  most  indispensable.  There 
is  only  one  school  for  that  purpose,  and  that  is  the 
newspaper  office."* 

There  is  one  place  to  learn  teaching,  and  that  is  the 
Sunday  School.     Of  course,  a  good  education  is  simply 

*  "  The  Art  of  Newspaper  Making,"  by  Chas.  A.  Dana. 
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invaluable  to  the  teacher — we  are  not  arguing  on  that 
point — but  the  actual  Art  of  Teaching  no  book  can  im- 
part, no  professor  can  communicate,  and  no  college  can 
bestow. 

We  should  recommend  that  the  first  step  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  prospective  teacher  should  be  to  place  him,  as 
an  assistant,  in  a  large  class.  Here  he  would  have  op- 
portunities to  find  out  what  the  work  is  like,  to  look  on 
and  see  how  others  conduct  it,  and  gradually  to  help 
in  it.  It  might  take  a  teacher  a  year  to  find  out  some- 
thing which,  in  this  way,  he  could  learn  in  one  Sunday. 

This  would  not  be  possible  under  the  small  class  sys- 
tem. Something  like  it  was  proposed  some  years  ago, 
the  idea  being  to  get  a  selection  from  elder  scholars  to 
go  round  the  School,  spending  two  or  three  Sundays  in 
each  class,  acting  as  scholars,  but  taking  notes  with  a 
view  to  comparing  for  themselves  the  different  methods 
of  instruction.  "These  assistants,"  we  were  told,  "  aie 
to  pledge  themselves  never,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  methods  of  the 
teachers  whom  they  watch,  but  to  keep  wholly  and 
sacredly  to  themselves  the  result  of  their  observations. 
They  may,  at  the  end  of  their  probation,  give  a  synopti- 
cal memorandum  of  the  different  modes  noticed,  and  of 
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the  excellencies  or  the  deficiencies  observed,  provided  it 
is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  connect  the  one  or  the 
other  with  any  individual."*  The  idea  has  a  certain 
touch  of  romance  about  it,  but  we  certainly  do  not  think 
the  plan  would  work,  nor  that  "  these  precautions  " 
"  prevent  the  possibility  of  ill-feeling  or  embarrassment 
among  the  regular  teachers  from  a  criticism  of  their 
efforts."  A  critic  in  a  corner  of  the  class  would  be 
rather  demoralising,  especially  if  the  teacher  was  not 
all  he  should  be! 

If  larger  classes  were  the  rule  in  Sunday  Schools  it 
would  be  the  natural  thing  for  an  assistant  to  start  in 
this  way.  While  serving  his  "  apprenticeship  "  he 
could  be  going  through  a  course  of  studies,  and  very 
soon  it  would  be  apparent  what  his  capabilities  were. 
An  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  would  pass  the 
assistant  to  the  full  position  of  Teacher — which  position 
he  would  far  more  highly  esteem  than  if,  as  at  present, 
it  were  thrust  upon  him  without  experience  and  without 
qualification. 

The  periods  of  selection,  training,  probation,  would 
then  be  the  preliminary  of  position  ;  if  we  attend  to  these 
three  things  we  shall  go  some  way  to  solve  the  question 
of  how  we  shall  get  our  Teachers. 

*  The  American  Sunday  School. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Underground    Schools. 

THE  early  Christians  used  to  meet  for  worship  in 
the  Catacombs.       Persecuted,  spied,  betrayed, 
they  were  obliged  to  flee  for  secrecy  underground. 

Although  persecution  and  the  need  for  secrecy  have 
long  vanished  with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  it  would 
seem  that  a  survival  of  these  underground  methods  is 
still  with  us.  Not  that  we  burrow  into  the  earth  for  our 
churches  ;  these  are  built  at  the  corners  of  the  street, 
tall,  commodious,  comfortable,  sightly.  But  the  chil- 
dren— the  hope  of  the  Church,  its  young  and  growing 
life — these  are  often  accommodated  in  the  crypt,  among 
the  foundations  of  the  church,  below  the  level  of  the 
street. 

The    plan    of    having    underground    schools  has,  no 
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doubt,  commended  itself  to  our  practical  church  builders 
as  being- 
Clever   and  Economical. 

The  high  price  of  land  in  the  crowded  cities,  the  lack 
of  funds  for  the  Sunday  Schools,  these  have  been  met  by 
the  burial  of  the  Sunday  School  beneath  the  flooring  of 
the  church. 

Why  not  build  the  School  at  the  top,  and  make  the 
underground  portion  for  the  use  of  the  adult  worship? 
The  reader  will  smile  indulgently  at  such  an  unusual 
suggestion.  Yet  it  would  be  just  as  sensible  as  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  perhaps  more  so. 

But,  you  say,  adults  would  object  to  worshipping  in 
the  downstairs  part !  Then  does  that  not  apply  to  the 
children?  Why  should  the  young  and  growing  life  be 
sent  below?  To  an  adult  a  dark  passage,  a  steep 
staircase,  a  gloomy  outlook,  may  be  nothing.  But  a 
child's  timid  mind  conjures  up  danger  in  darkness,  his 
brightness  and  cheerfulness  are  hushed  by  the  gloom, 
his  sensitive  spirit  keenly  feels  the  uninviting  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  much  affected  by  an  uncongenial  environ- 
ment. It  was  my  lot  for  some  eight  years  to  take  an 
Infant  Class  of  sixty  or  seventy.  The  school  did  not 
meet  in  an  underground  building,  but — infants  seem  to 
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count  less  than  older  children  at  some  schools,  though 
more  delicate — the  two  Infant  Classes  met  in  under- 
ground chambers  that  were  reached  by  a  dark  and 
gloomy  staircase  and  an  even  darker  passage.  The 
room  was  fairly  commodious  and  light,  though  damp, 
but  the  passage  was  a  terror  to  many  a  little  child. 

Ought  we  not  to  take  extreme  care  of  the  children 
committed  to  our  charge?  Are  we  right  in  letting  any- 
thing in  our  School  be  gloomy  and  distasteful  to  the 
Scholar? 

Is  this  a  criticism  of  trifles?  Compare  the  Infant 
Classes  of  the  Board  School  with  those  of  the  Sunday 
School.  In  the  former,  the  room  is  bright  and  airy,  the 
ventilation  carefully  planned,  the  galleries  are  specially 
built  to  accommodate  the  scholars.  Bible  pictures 
adorn  the  walls,  the  equipment  is  lavish  and  modern. 

In  the  Sunday  School,  the  Infants  meet  in  subter- 
ranean vaults,  in  disused  stables,  in  rooms  with  cracks 
showing  in  the  bare  walls,  in  small  uncomfortable  ante- 
rooms. Can  you  suppose  the  children  do  not  notice  the 
difference  and  make  comparisons? 

A  child's  distaste  for  school  is  proverbial,  but  the 
Board  School  has  made  education  so  pleasant  an  occupa- 
tion that  children  go  with  delight,  and  object  to  stopping 
away. 
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The  good  condition  of  the  week-day  school  shows  up 
in  worse  colours  the  defects  of  the  Sunday  School. 

The  question  cannot  be  one  of  money  simply.  When 
we  think  of  our  beautiful  churches,  our  powerful  organs, 
our  comfortable  sittings,  how  can  we  say  the  Church 
cannot  afford  the  money?  If  £500  can  be  spent  on  a 
steeple,  as  is  often  the  case,  then  the  same  amount  can 
be  spent  on  the  Sunday  School.  It  is 

A  Question  of  Interest. 

What  we  are  interested  in,  that  we  will  see  through. 
People  must  first  realise  that  underneath  the  church  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  the  school  ;  that  the  Sunday 
School  demands  our  best,  even  though  that  involve  sac- 
rifice ;  that  the  accommodation  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  teaching. 

The  evil  is  not  one  for  which  we  can  blame  our  fathers. 
Even  where  land  is  cheap  and  people  up-to-date  the 
School  is  still  being  built  underground. 

We  must  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  any- 
thing will  do  for  the  Sunday  School.  We  must  come  to 
realise  that  the  Sunday  School  requires  a 

Specially   Designed  Building. 

as  much  as  a  church,  or  a  Board  School. 

The  remarks  in  this  chapter,  of  course,  do  not  apply 
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to  all  schools.  Happily  there  are  many  erections  worthy 
of  the  accommodation  of  the  Sunday  School.  Views  of 
a  few  of  them  we  publish  ;  these  being  only  samples, 
they  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  best,  but  merely  as 
typical  of  many. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Model  School  and  how  to  [get 
near  it. 

IT  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  have  an  Ideal  for 
the  School — something  to    which    we    can    aim. 
Many  people,  when  pointed  to  the  bad  conditions,  ask, 
"  What  would  you  do?  "     This  chapter  is  in  answer  to 
this  question  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Model  School  is  in  many  things  far  removed  from 
the  present  School.  We  must  arouse  ourselves  to 
diminish  this  difference.  Our  attitude  must  be  altered. 
The  question  the  Church  should  ask  of  the  School  is, 
"  What  more  can  we  do  for  you?  "  "  Is  there  anything 
else  we  can  provide  that  will  make  your  teaching  more 
effective?  " 

Remember,  you  have  an  army  of  voluntary  workers. 
If  men  and  women  give  their  time  and  energy,  the 
Church  should  be  prepared  to  find  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. 
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The  first  and  foremost  feature  of  the  Model  School  is 
a  specially  constructed  building,  nearly  level  with  the 
ground,  well  ventilated,  all  on  one  floor  if  possible.  It 
should  have  side  rooms  for  classes,  a  good  instrument 
for  accompanying  the  singing,  and  it  should  be  near  the 
Church.  Don't  have  half  a  mile  between  ;  adjoining  the 
church  is  preferable. 

Among  the  best  models  of  the  present  time  might  be 
mentioned  East  Finchley  Congregational  Church 
Sunday  School.  There  is  provision  for  separate  classes, 
with  special  facilities  for  the  whole  school  meeting  for 
opening  and  closing  without  much  trouble. 

In  most  places  the  Senior  Bible  Class  meets  in  a 
separate  room  (often  at  a  later  hour),  has  separate 
opening  exercises,  and  is  dismissed  by  its  own  leader. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  for  all  the  other  classes  in 
the  Scheol  we  prefer  the  General  Assembly,  the  hymn 
sung  by  all  together,  and  the  closing  exercises  in  the 
same  way.  There  may  be  special  circumstances  in  some 
places  that  modify  this,  but  we  think  this  should  be 
aimed  at. 

After  the  Opening  Exercises,  the  classes  should  each 
retire  to  their  separate  rooms.  The  school  should  be 
so  built  that  this  causes  no  commotion.  The  walk 
from  the  seat  in  the  school  to  the  seat  in  the  class-room 
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should  be  not  more  than  four  or  five  yards.  The 
centre  of  the  school  should  then  be  almost  empty.  This 
will  ensnre  a  good  supply  of  air,  and  make  overcrowd- 
ing an  impossibility  ;  but  in  the  building  of  the  school 
this  must  be  taken  into  account.  We  are  aware  that 
many  existing  schools  will  find  this  impossible,  but  we 
are  here  dealing  with  what  OUGHT  TO  BE  ;  we  are 
pointing  out  how  a  school  should  be  built,  and  this  is  an 
essential  point. 

We  want  to  remove  all  hindrances  to  good  work  ;  we 
want  to  make  the  school  so  attractive  that  scholars 
must  come  of  their  own  free  will,  and  an  old-fashioned 
and  underground  school  is  less  likely  to  accomplish  this 
than  a  well  equipped  modern  school.  Therefore,  first 
and  foremost, 

A   SUITABLE    BUILDING. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  furniture.  On  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found  that  the  furniture  at  present  used  is 
as  antiquated  as  the  buildings.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
yet  reached  that  point  when  the  furniture  can  be  shown 
as  model. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  consider, — such  as,  what 
use  is  to  be  made  of  the  building  on  other  days.  If  used 
as  a  day  school  during  the  week,  then  forms  and  desks 
become  necessary  ;  but  if  not,  then  all  this  clumsy  furni- 
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ture  should  be  dispensed  with.  Some  people  have 
thought  that  the  Board  School  must  be  an  ideal  build- 
ing for  the  Sunday  School.  This  does  not  of  necessity 
follow  ;  the  requirements  for  the  Day  and  Sunday 
School  are  not  the  same,  and  whereas  desks  are 
necessary  in  the  Day  School,  they  are  very  objectionable 
for  Sunday  work. 

Chairs  have  long  been  the  fashion  in  many  schools, 
and  in  some,  these  are  fastened  together  to  ensure  uni- 
formity. Reversible  seats  are  very  common,  and  for  a 
long  time  to  come  will  be  used  in  the  crowded  schools  of 
our  large  cities.  But  there  should  come  a  time  when 
chairs  will  be  universal,  and  the  chair  most  suitable  has 
yet  to  be  made  which  provides  at  the  back  the 
FOOTSTOOL  FOR  KNEELING. 

The  necessity  of  this  has  not  yet  been  insisted  on. 
We  are  hoping  that  before  long  it  may  be  seen  that  this 
simple  plan  will  yet  produce  a  REVOLUTION  in  our 
ideas  and  customs.  When  proper  accommodation  is 
provided,  scholars  will  BEND  THE  KNEE,  and  when 
the  scholars  have  practised  it  for  a  generation,  the 
churches  will  follow  their  example.  This  subject  is 
more  fully  treated  in  the  chapter  on  Prayer. 

THE    FLOOR 
will  have  to  be  bare  in  many  a  school,  but  for  the  Model 
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School  we  would  say  linoleum  or  carpet  is  not  too  good. 
Indian  matting  is  very  suitable  for  the  aisles,  while  for 
the  flooring  itself  solid  wood  blocks  are  best. 

The  aim  in  all  this  must  be  to 

KEEP    DOWN    THE    NOISE. 

— Therefore  beware  of  wooden  partitions, — glass  are 
even  worse. 

Where  classes  have  no  separate  rooms,  and  are 
obliged  to  stop  in  the  hall,  curtains  should  be  freely 
used.  In  some  schools  where  this  has  been  attempted, 
it  is  very  poorly  done.  Curtains  may  be  seen  that 
are  just  large  enough  to  divide,  but  would  be  more 
effective  if  they  came  from  the  ceiling,  and  could  be 
rolled  up  out  of  the  way  instead  of  hanging  on  iron  rods. 
Of  course,  the  larger  curtains  will  cost  more  at  starting, 
but  they  will  be  more  efficient — the  object  being  to 
deaden  the  sound,  and  completely  isolate  the  class. 

In  one  school  we  have  seen  a  system  of  swing  shutters 
that  are  able  to  be  closed  into  a  cupboard  in  the  wall. 
Other  schools  may  have  similar  devices. 

The  Model  School  will  have  modern  equipment. 
Piano  or  Organ  will  lead  its  singing,  hymn  books  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar.  The  Blackboard  will 
be  freely  used,  not  only  by  the  Superintendent,  but  by 
the  Teachers.  It  will  not  be  exceptional  to  find  easels 
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with  Picture  Rolls  on  them.  The  School  will  not  expect 
these  latter  to  be  provided  by  the  teachers,  but  will 
supply  them  out  of  the  School  Funds.  Hymn  Rolls — 
containing  popular  children's  hymns  printed  in  large 
type — will  be  found  very  convenient  for  younger 
scholars,  and  these  can  be  obtained  of  the  Children's 
Special  Service  Mission,  and  of  other  institutions. 

We  have  thus  indicated  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Model  School  ; — the  chief  point  is  to  have  an  ideal  and 
to  work  up  to  it.  Sufficient  importance  should  be 
attached  to  that  part  of  the  work  not  usually  called 
"  spiritual,"  for  much  depends  on  little  things  being  well 
done,  in  order  that  the  results  we  aim  at  and  long  for 
may  not  be  hindered. 


Section  II. 


INITIATION. 


INITIATION. 

I"  N  the  preceding  Part  we  have  shown  that  there  are 
•»•  many  who  do  not  engage  in  Sunday  School  work 
because  they  know  very  little  about  it.  It  is  part  of  the 
design  of  the  succeeding  chapters  to  interest  those  out- 
side the  school,  to  convince  them  of  the  pleasures  and 
possibilities  of  the  work,  and  to  show  them  that  the 
Sunday  School  may  become  the  training-ground  for 
careers  of  useful  service. 

The  need  for  Teachers  is  very  great  and  very  real — 
teachers  who  will  put  their  hearts  and  their  minds  into 
the  work,  and  we  appeal  to  those  who  have  but  little 
interest  in,  and  perhaps  less  knowledge  of,  Sunday 
School  work,  to  seriously  ask  themselves  why  they  are 
not  helping  on  the  work. 

Those  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  Sunday  School 
may  find  the  hints  given  a  little  helpful  to  them  in  their 
work  of  making  the  Sunday  School  more  progressive 
and  more  efficient  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Foundation  Laying* 

"\  T  7"  E  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man, 
inexperienced  and  untrained,  but  who  is 
anxious  to  be  of  some  use  to  his  Master  and  to  his 
fellows.  There  are  many  such  in  our  Churches.  The 
young  man  referred  to — or  young  woman,  as  most  of 
the  remarks  herein  will  be  equally  applicable — is  most 
probably  a  member  of  a  Bible  Class.  Although  he  has 
had  a  little  experience  in  writing  and  reading  papers  for 
his  own  class,  and  has  done  a  little  impromptu  speaking 
at  the  Debating  Class,  he  can  neither  "  give  an  address," 
nor  "  take  a  class."  He  may  possibly  be  rather 
prejudiced  against  the  idea  of  becoming  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher,  or  may  be  quite  content  with  his  Bible 
Class — "  Do  you  think  I'm  suitable  for  a  Teacher?  "  he 
may  ask. 

We  will  suppose  that  such    a   one    comes    to  us  for 
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advice.  We  should  say  to  him — You  need  to  learn  a 
little  "  Psychology  " — not  the  kind  that  is  taught  in 
books,  but  that  which  is  to  be  gained  first-hand.  You 
also  need  to  learn  how  to  manage  an  audience,  how  to 
act  with  presence  of  mind  and  self-confidence.  Perhaps 
you  have  the  ambition  of  becoming  a  fluent  speaker,  of 
holding  thousands  spell-bound.  You  want  to  learn  how 
to  put  together  an  address. 

We  can  recommend  you  a  splendid  Training  College 
where  you  can  gain  experience  that  cannot  be  acquired 
so  quickly  or  so  easily  in  any  other  way.  The  INFANT 
CLASS  is  this  training  ground. 

Here  you  can  practice  "  the  principles  and  art  of 
Elocution,"  here  you  will  gain  an  insight  into  human 
nature  in  its  simplest  forms.  The  audience  will  be  all 
that  could  be  desired  if  you  go  into  the  poorer  district 
and  get  a  class  of,  say,  forty  or  sixty  children  of  seven 
years  and  under.  They  will  not  be  over-critical  should 
you  break  down,  or  should  your  argument  become  weak, 
or  your  grammar  irregular  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  you  fail  to  interest  them — they  will  instantly 
show  their  disapprobation  in  a  way  not  usual  in  older 
audiences. 

We  can  thoroughly  recommend  Infant  Class  work, 
from  our  own  and  others'  experience.  It  developes  the 
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resources  of  the  teacher;  it  should  increase  his  patience 
and  perseverance;  it  will  certainly  make  him  a  "  live  " 
speaker. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  matter — the  Infant  Class 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  of  the  most 
neglected  of  works.  In  the  Infant  Class  you  stamp  the 
first  Sunday  School  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the 
children  committed  to  your  care.  Your  handling  of  the 
children  will  in  some  considerable  measure  determine 
their  conduct  in  the  more  advanced  classes.  The 
lessons. learned  in  the  Infant  Class  will  leave  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  youthful  mind.  In  later  years,  in  the 
fierce  battle  of  life,  the  hymns  sung,  the  prayers  taught, 
the  verses  recited,  will  be  on  the  memory,  controlling, 
inspiring,  warning;  in  old  age,  when  so  much  else  is 
forgotten,  the  old  school  will  still  be  remembered,  and 
the  class  and  the  teacher  will  be  recalled  with  tenderness 
and  affection. 

You  will  find  that  the  child  is  more  impressionable, 
more  open  to  appeal,  has  more  of  a  natural  bias  towards 
religion  in  infancy.  It  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  God,  that  Jesus  loves  him,  that  Heaven 
is  a  reality.  It  is  natural.  Man  is  made  with  this 
inward  conviction.  Grand  work  can  indeed  be  done  in 
the  Infant  Class.  So  important  is  this  work  that  most 
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authorities  on  this  subject  lay  down  the  rule  that  for  the 
Infant  Class  you  should  select  the  very  best  and  most 
experienced  teachers  that  can  be  found  in  the  Church. 
We  do  not  deny  the  wisdom  of  this,  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  best  teacher  will  decline  to  undertake  the 
task.  Men  are  apt  to  think  it  is  going  down  in  the 
scale  to  teach  infants.  Rather  we  would  recommend  a 
beginner  to  start  at  the  Infant  Class,,  in  order  that  he 
may  at  last  become  the  best  teacher  in  the  school. 

We  should  like  to  send  every  man  who  is  training  for 
the  Ministry  to  teach  an  Infant  Class.  If  this  were 
done  we  should  have  less  dreamy  preachers  and  a 
smaller  number  of  failures  in  the  ministry. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  knowledge  that  you  can  get 
into  your  head,  but  the  power  of  imparting  that  know- 
ledge to  others  that  is  wanted;  this  power  the  Infant 
Class  will  help  you  to  attain. 

What  are  the  objects  that  should  guide  the  conductor 
of  an  Infant  Class?     Much  of  the  work  will  be 
FOUNDATION  LAYING. 

This  means  not  only  that  he  will  be  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  child's  future  ideas  of  religion,  but  he 
will  at  the  same  time  be  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
own  success,  by  the  experience  it  will  afford;  so  that  if 
at  any  time  he  has  cause  to  doubt  whether  the  children 
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have  learned  much,  he  will  have  no  doubt  that  he  himself 
has  learned  some  valuable  lessons. 

One  aspect  of  the  Foundation  Laying  is  the  formation 
of  word-ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Our  complex 
life  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  single  words 
to  represent  large  ideas  and  involved  processes.  For 
instance,  the  words  "  Catholic  "  and  "  Protestant  "  have 
required  centuries  to  develope  into  the  idea  which  to-day 
they  bring  before  our  mind;  they  suggest  various  ideas 
to  us  adults  according  to  our  temperament,  disposition 
and  circumstances.  What  a  range  of  thoughts  can  be 
awakened  by  a  few  simple  phrases  !  "  Right  "  and 
"  duty  "  open  up  whole  tracts  in  our  mental  life;  they 
are  words  which  mean  much  or  little  to  us  according  to 
the  history  which  lies  behind  us  and  the  world  education 
we  have  passed  through.  A  touch  of  the  fingers  on  the 
key-board  of  an  organ  may  awaken  a  marvellous  range 
of  harmonious  sound,  but  a  simple  word  will  often 
arouse  in  the  matured  mind  greater  and  deeper  chords. 
Now  the  infant  has  very  few  of  these  word-ideas.  Talk 
to  him  of  "  constitutional  freedom  "  and  he  will  not  hear 
you.  His  teacher  must  connect  the  thought,  the  idea, 
the  series  of  thoughts  to  the  word  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  this  is  done  will  affect  the  whole  structure  of 
thinking  in  the  after-life  of  the  child.  Such  words  as 
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"  salvation,"  "  heaven,"  "  God,"  "  happiness,"  must  be 
made  to  represent  definite  ideas.  To  the  simple  words 
already  known  we  must  attach  ideas  and  parables  that 
will  always  remain  connected.  From  the  love  of 
parents  we  must  portray  the  love  of  God  to  His 
children;  from  the  home  government  we  must  picture 
the  divine  laws  and  regulations;  "  home  "  must  lead  to 
"  heaven,"  "  happiness  "  to  "  holiness." 

A  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  Infant  Class  will  be 
devoted  to  Bible  Stories.  Our  Text  Book  is  full  of 
incidents,  parables,  pictures  that  will  interest  the 
children.  The  teacher  will  present  as  clearly  and 
vividly  as  he  can  by  words  and  pictures  the  stories  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah,  the  tower  of 
Babel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses  and  so 
on  through  the  Old  Testament ;  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Christ  in  the  New  will  supplement  the  biographies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  This  ground-work  of  Bible  History 
will  be  of  immense  use  to  the  child  when  he  passes  into 
higher  classes. 

We  must  teach  the  infant  the  meaning  and  value  of 
prayer,  and  how  to  pray.  This  is  a  great  factor  of 
education,  and  must  not  be  neglected.  Long  prayers, 
with  words  the  children  do  not  understand,  are  injurious 
and  will  breed  irreverence.  The  way  we  have  found 
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best  and  adopted  is  to  let  the  children  follow  the  teacher 
in  prayer,  line  by  line.  Simple  sentences  only  must  be 
used  ;  thankfulness  for  good  gifts,  supplication  for 
parents  and  homes,  and  for  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  child  will  form  the  leading  thoughts. 
Before  the  children  are  asked  to  close  their  eyes,  it  is 
well  to  tell  them  to  whom  they  are  going  to  speak,  and 
how  they  should  approach  the  Divine  but  invisible 
throne.  The  writer  was  much  struck  on  visiting  an 
Infant  Class  at  hearing  the  children  repeat  before  the 
prayers  these  words:  — 

"  To  say  my  prayers  is  not  to  pray 
Unless  I  mean  the  words  I  say  ; 
Unless  I  think  to  Whom  I  speak, 
And  with  my  heart  His  favour  seek." 

Insist  on  every  boy  and  girl  closing  eyes  during 
prayer.  Should  there  be  any  inattention  or  irreverence, 
stop  instantly — silence  will  work  better  than  anything 
else> — an(j  when  you  start  again,  speak  quietly  and 
reverently.  Always  say  the  prayers  as  if  you  meant 
them,  and  your  pupils  will  also  learn  to  mean  what 
they  say. 

******* 

You  must  never  expect  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
infants  on  one  subject  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour.  Much  time  will  be  spent  in  teaching  hymns  ; 
have  these  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and 
always  explain  the  meaning  before  memorizing  the 
words.  Very  often  the  children  learn  the  words  of  a 
hymn  imperfectly,  and  have  either  a  very  vague  idea, 
or  an  altogether  wrong  one  of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Ask  questions,  find  out  what  their  ideas  are,  and  you 
will  learn  something  more  yourself  of  child  nature.  A 
good  plan  is  to  take  a  hymn  for  a  subject,  go  through 
line  by  line  ;  spend  two  or  three  minutes  on  each  verse, 
and  then  sing  it,  and  you  will  find  it  as  good  as  any 
sermon.  The  children  will  remember  better  for  the 
explanation.  Get  them  also  to  commit  to  memory 
short  texts  ;  explain  and  illustrate  them. 

The  secret  of  success  in  Infant  Class  work  is  in 
Interest.  You  must  interest  them  by  some  means,  even 
if  you  use  methods  that  would  be  deemed  "  sensational  " 
with  an  older  audience.  Have  your  programme  made 
up  before  you  start. 

NEVER  LOSE  A  MINUTE. 

Ring  on  the  changes  without  pause. — Never  introduce 
a  sentence  that  will  not  interest.  Never  take  your 
eyes  off  them  for  a  minute.  Think  of  the  wild  beast 
tamer,  how  he  rules  the  animals  by  the  power  of  the 
eye  more  than  by  the  whip.  (Children  are  not  wild 
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beasts,  but  they  are  often  just  as  clever  and  cunning- — 
which  people  sometimes  forget.) 

If  you  are  troubled  with  a  few  "  bad  "  boys,  give  them 
something  to  do.  Make  them  monitors  or  messengers  ; 
have  a  hat  collector  and  a  door-keeper.  Scheme  some 
employment  for  the  restless ;  this  will  often  have 
surprising  effects.  Your  worst  boys  will  make  the  most 
useful  auxiliaries,  for  they  often  possess  more  spirit 
than  some  you  call  "  good." 

A  great  deal  in  Infant  Class  work — as  in  most  work 
— depends  on  little  things.  Get  the  little  details  right, 
and  then  the  main  things  will  have  a  better  chance. 
The  following  are  only  some  of  the  little  things,  attention 
to  which  is  vital :  — 

Always  be  in  the  class-room  before  your  scholars. 
Too  many  fail  through  coming  late. 

Don't  let  two  mischievous  boys  sit  together.  You 
will  soon  get  to  know  the  "  unsafe  "  ones  ;  sandwich 
these  in  between  children  not  likely  to  respond  to 
them. 

Keep  the  aisles  clear  so  that  you  can,  if  necessary, 
reach  each  scholar.  But  never,  if  you  are  speaking  or 
leading,  go  to  any  child.  Keep  in  front  of  them  all,  and 
send  your  assistant  (or  the  one  who  is  not  for  the 
moment  presiding)  to  the  troublesome  one. 
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Have  the  room  as  cheerful  and  airy  as  possible.  Bad 
air  helps  to  make  bad  attention. 

Say  nothing  you  do  not  mean.  Be  prepared  to  carry 
out  every  promise  or  threat  you  make. 

The  "  theology  "  you  should  teach  the  infant  is  not 
the  same  as  that  taught  young  men  and  women,  nor 
that  of  the  aged.  A  child's  duty  is  to  be  happy  ;  teach 
him  that  the  best  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make  others 
glad  ;  teach  him  that  his  Heavenly  Father  loves  him 
even  more  than  his  parents,  and  that  His  desire  is  for 
His  children  to  be  happy.  Religion  must  never  be  made 
gloomy  to  children.  In  the  words  of  the  Messrs.  Smith, 
£.  Smile  at  them,  learn  their  names  and  love  them. 
Teach  them  that  the  happiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
be  a  little  Christian,  to  love  Jesus  back  again,  and  to 
know  Him  as  '  my  very  own  dear  Saviour.'  "  * 

Teach  the  reality  of  the  future  life  almost  above  all 
else  ;  the  certainty  of  future  judgment  is  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  religion. 

Do  not  forget  the  practical  side  of  instruction.  Teach 
obedience  to  parents — it  is  sadly  needed  in  these  days. 

*  "Hints  and  Helps  for  Conducting  Children's  Meetings," 
by  8.  T.  and  E.  E.  Smith.  Contains  terse  and  straight-to-the- 
point  directions  and  information.  Threepence,  post  free,  of 
the  Authors,  61,  Beaconsfield  Road,  New  Southgate, 
London,  N. 
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Little  boys  and  girls  have  tempers — teach  them  to 
restrain  these  tempers  by  the  help  of  their  Father  ; 
children  are  all  liable  to  selfishness — teach  them  of  the 
blessedness  and  joy  of  helping  each  other. 

Children  are  never  too  young  to  love  and  trust  the 
Saviour  ;  some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  faith 
are  found  in  the  young.  Therefore  make  it  your  aim, 
even  in  the  Infant  Class,  to  lead  your  Scholars  to  the 
Saviour.  They  may  be  too  young  to  know  the  meaning 
of  Repentance,  Conversion,  the  New  Birth,  but  they 
know  the  meaning  of  Love. 

The  seed-time  is  not  the  season  for  looking  for  results, 
but  often  will  the  labour  be  repaid  in  troublesome  ones 
made  attentive,  wilful  ones  made  willing,  in  "  bad " 
ones  turning  into  helpers.  The  work  is  well  worth  much 
effort,  and  will  repay — even  if  we  only  count  the  effect 
on  the  teacher. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Preparation, 

'"T^HERE  is  no  recognised  orthodox  way  of 
"  preparing."  It  is  impossible  to  formulate  a 
rule  suited  to  even  the  majority  of  people.  One  famous 
preacher  prepared  his  Sunday's  sermons  on  Saturday 
night:  many  usually  successful  preachers  say  that  would 
be  ruin  in  their  case.  Lord  Kimberley  says  that  after 
years  of  trial  of  various  methods  he  has  found  it  best  in 
addressing  the  House  of  Lords  to  speak  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  merely  relying  on  the  information  stored 
up  in  his  mind  ;  other  statesmen  spend  hours  putting 
their  speeches  into  order. 

But  this  does  not  render  valueless  some  hints  on  this 
important  subject.  We  know  that  in  preparing  we 
must  follow  the  method  found  to  be  best  suited  to  us. 
But  many  of  us  have  no  established  rule.  We  have  not 
yet  found  the  method  best  suited  to  our  individual  case, 
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so  that  hints  may  be  helpful,  and  information  welcome. 

One  fact  not  always  recognised  by  Sunday  School 
Teachers  is  that  Preparation  requires  Time.  A  hasty 
perusal  of  "  pre-digested  food  "  in  the  shape  of  sum- 
maries and  helps  will  not  make  up  for  time  that  should 
have  been  spent  on  the  work.  Often  it  is  not  the  wrong 
method,  but  the  lack  of  method  which  is  disastrous. 
A  speaker  at  an  American  conference  wittily  but  wisely 
dealt  with  this  subject:  — 

"  We  go  out  and  gather  the  children  into  the  Sunday 
School.  We  meet  them  and  greet  them  with  welcomes 
most  cordial.  '  Oh,  yes,'  sometimes  the  Christian  says  ; 
'  I  know  what  you  want  ;  I  have  tasted  of  this  heavenly 
manna  myself  ;  I  will  give  you  something  out  of  the 
Bible.'  And  we  hunt  around  among  the  commentaries 
and  lesson  text  books  for  a  Bible.  We  feebly  grope 
among  the  Psalms  ;  starting  on  the  iosth,  and  vaguely 
wonder  just  what  help  or  consolation  there  may  be  in 
it,  but  think  it  must  be  all  right,  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible  ;  we  want  to  do  the  right  thing  ;  we  want  to  set 
a  good  meal  before  the  class  ;  but  alas,  we  are  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  book  to  know  where  the 
good  things  are.  We  are  like  a  man  who  has  brought 
a  friend  or  two  home  to  dinner,  and  finds  that  his  wife 
and  daughters  have  been  lured  down  town  by  a  sale. 
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If  the  wife  was  at  home,  she  would  set  before  the  guests 
the  daintiest  of  meals,  of  just  the  right  things,  without  a 
particle  of  trouble,  and  be  in  the  parlour  chatting  with 
them  more  than  half  the  time.  But  the  man  pulls  every- 
thing out  of  the  pantry,  messes  up  half  the  dishes  in  the 
house,  scatters  a  pick-me-up  lunch  on  the  table,  as 
though  he  were  feeding  a  flock  of  hens,  and  then  his 
friends  go  away  and  get  something  to  eat  in  a 
restaurant. 

*> 

"  Now  this  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  guests  were 
unbidden  and  came  in  upon  us  unexpectedly.  But  this 
isn't  the  case  in  the  Sabbath  School.  We  invite  these 
guests.  And  we  do  earnestly  and  prayerfully  hope 
they  will  come  hungry — hungry  unto  famishing.  And 
then  when  all  the  guests  are  there,  maybe  the  teacher 
comes  in  a  little  bit  late,  and  a  great  deal  flurried,  and 
not  the  least  bit  prepared  to  serve  the  table.  How  it 
mars  your  appetite  and  chills  your  anticipation  to  hear 
an  apology  follow  after  the  blessing  like  a  benediction. 
Sometimes  it  comes  in  place  of  it.  Just  as  you  are 
waiting  to  hear,  '  For  what  we  are  about  to  receive — ' 
the  voice  of  the  host  rings  out,  '  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
you  sit  down  to  such  a  scrappy  meal,  but  it's  so  hard 
to  get  anything  fit  to  eat  at  this  time  of  year,  and  I  was 
late  getting  to  market,  too.'  Sometimes  the  class  hears 
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the  teacher  say,  '  I  have  been  so  busy  I  haven't  had 
time  to  study  the  lesson  this  week  ;  I  shall  have  to  get 
you  to  teach  me.'  That  is  beautiful  hospitality.  As 
though  you  should  invite  half  a  dozen  friends  to  dinner, 
and  then  when  they  came,  you  should  set  them  down  to 
an  array  of  snowy  table-cloth  and  empty  dishes,  and 
say,  '  I  haven't  a  thing  to  eat  in  the  house  ;  I  hope  you 
brought  some  sandwiches  in  your  pockets,  for  I'm 
hungry  as  a  hunter.' 

"  I  don't  decry  the  '  lesson  help,'  but  don't  set  the 
tinned  things  on  the  table  uncooked.  And,  don't  open 
the  cans  in  the  class.  Get  them  ready  for  the  table,  as 
the  women  do  the  nice  things  they  buy  in  the  market- 
place. Serve  them  in  the  daintiest  china  ;  in  the  clearest 
crystal.  Do  as  the  women  folk  do,  even  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  dish  they  have  prepared  a  thousand  times  ; 
they  ask  other  women  if  they  know  of  any  new  way  of 
cooking  it.  Exchange  recipes  with  your  neighbours  ; 
learn  new  ways  of  serving  old  dishes." 

******* 

It  is  well  to  get  into  the  habit  of  studying  the  Sunday's 
lesson  on  the  previous  Monday,  or,  if  possible,  on  the 
Sunday  night.  Do  not  start  by  reading  the  commen- 
taries, helps,  etc.  First,  study  the  Bible  ;  second,  study 
the  Bible  ;  and  third,  study  the  Bible.  Read  first  to 
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get  an  idea  of  what  the  passage  is  about.  Make  an 
outline  of  the  chapter,  and  you  will  more  readily 
remember  it.  Know  something  of  its  relation  to  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  chapters,  and  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  whole  book.  Find  the  key 
verse.  Carefully  note  the  persons  dealt  with,  the 
places  mentioned,  and  any  striking  facts  presented  in 
the  lesson.  Compare  the  Authorised  and  the  Revised 
Versions  ;  read  the  passage  also,  if  the  lesson  be  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  "  Twentieth  Century  New 
Testament,"*  and  in  Ferrar  Fenton's  "  New  Testament 
in  Modern  English,  "t  These  new  translations  will 
often  be  found  of  considerable  value,  and  are  useful  for 
reading  in  classes  where  the  current  translations  are 
not  entirely  understood. 

If  the  lesson  is  thus  studied  on  the  Monday  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ideas  will  have  grown  and  matured  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for 
illustrations  during  the  week  ;  note  down  ideas  when 
they  occur  to  you.  Later  in  the  week  you  can  sort  your 
material  over,  and  begin  to  construct. 

Mr.    F.    F.    Belsey,    in    his    excellent     work     "  The 

*  Mowbray  House,  Temple. 

t  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.  "The  Five 
Books  of  Moses  "  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  same  firm, 
at  the  same  price. 
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Teachers' Red  Book,"  *  says:  "Prepare  a  thoroughly 
definite  lesson. — De — from  ;  finis — the  point  or  end. 
Made  like  an  arrow — all  from  the  head.  That  head  a 
polished  point,  keen  and  penetrating.  The  shaft — the 
reasons  that  should  force  it  in  and  guide  it  to  the  heart, 
turned  and  smoothed  by  questions  and  feathered  with 
illustrations.  Your  lesson  must  resemble  that  arrow. 
Without  a  point  arrow  and  lesson  are  alike  useless. 

"  But  your  class  has  several  members,  and  your 
lesson  may  be  a  very  quiver  of  arrows.  It  may  be  well 
to  select  several  of  these,  and  seek  to  aim  them  at 
hearts  you  believe  they  may  enter." 

Use  illustrations  as  often  as  possible,  but  only  when 
they  illustrate.  It  is  most  painful  to  hear  people  "  drag 
in  "  stories  that  are  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
lesson  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  painful  to  observe  the 
way  in  which  they  try  to  find  some  connection.  "  To 
illustrate  is  to  make  lustrous,  to  lighten  up  what  was 
before  dark." 

"  In  teaching  always  look  for  a  '  like.'  So  your 
lessons  will  become  graphic  and  interesting,  like 
Macaulay's  History.  But  remember  your  '  likes  '  to  be 
of  any  use  must  be  of  objects  in  the  child's  own  little 
zone  ;  in  the  street,  the  shop,  the  school,  the  play- 
ground, the  factory,  the  back  garden,  the  summer 
treat  or  excursion,  and  the  home. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  going  to  Paradise  Lost  or  Mount 
Olympus.  So,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  fix  your 

*  Sunday  School  Union.     Is. 
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lesson  at  the  back  of  your  eye,  and  walk  about  all  the 
week  before  you  teach  it,  looking  for  '  likes,'  and  you 
will  find  them. 

"  As  to  narratives,  remember  that  story-telling  is  not 
illustration.  To  get  some  good  tale  in  the  week,  and 
then  to  tell  it  on  Sunday  to  interest  and  fix  the  children, 
is  not  to  illustrate  the  lesson. 

"  A  story  only  illustrates  the  lesson  when  it  either 
elucidates  its  teaching  or  enforces  its  moral.  Other- 
wise, in  using  it  you  only  introduce  a  distracting 
element  into  your  lesson,  and  you  had  better  tell  your 
pretty  story  some  other  time."* 

Having  thoroughly  pictured  out  the  lesson  in  your 
mind,  study  the  commentaries,  helps,  etc. — if  you  have 
time.  If  you  cannot  spare  the  time,  leave  them  alone. 
It  is  far  better  to  prepare  from  the  Bible  only,  than  from 
the  "  helps  "  alone. 

In  order  to  fix  the  ideas  in  the  mind  the  young 
teacher  will  find  it  well  to  roughly  write  out  his  lesson,  t 
When  this  is  no  longer  necessary,  it  is  still  a  good 
plan  to  write  the  beginning,  and  then  think  through  the 
rest. 

There  are  two  things  you  should  always  observe:  — 
Start  well,  thus  arousing  attention,  and  know  what 
you  are  aiming  at,  and  thus  make  an  impression. 

*  Mr.  Belsey. 

t  If  you  know  Shorthand,  use  it  for  this  purpose.  It  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  will  be  excellent  practice. 


CHAPTER  XL 
Taking  a  Class. 

T  T  is  hardly  possible  to  point  with  pride  to  the  average 
•••  class  teaching  ;  the  most  prominent  faults  are  the 
lack  of  interest  and  variety,  and  the  waste  of  time. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  "  get  into  a  rut,"  to 
repeat  the  same  process  Sunday  by  Sunday  ;  this 
process,  too,  is  not  often  the  best  that  could  be 
conceived. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  is  the 
easiest  way  to  take  a  class,  but  it  is  unsatisfactory  to 
find  that  many  teachers  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  unconsciously. 

THE  EASIEST  WAY  TO  TAKE  A  CLASS, 
according  to  our  opinion,  is  to  proceed  on  something 
like  the  following  lines:  — On  Saturday  night  make  a 
hasty  examination  of  the  "  Sunday  School  Chronicle," 
or  a  book  where  the  lessons  are  already  sought  out, 
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cut  and  dried  ;  make  notes  of  these,  and  bring  the 
books  into  the  class  to  read  when  you  find  yourself 
speechless.  Get  to  school  just  in  time,  but  do  not  start 
promptly.  After  delaying  the  commencment  a  little, 
review  last  Sunday's  lesson — this  you  can  do  without 
preparation  or  trouble.  When  you  have  exhausted  this, 
start  the  youth  next  you  on  the  first  of  the  verses  under 
consideration.  Make  all  the  comment  you  can,  and 
when  you  have  said  all  possible,  get  the  next  boy  or 
girl  to  read  the  next  verse.  Repeat  the  process  until 
you  have  finished  the  verses,  when,  if  the  time  has  not 
gone,  read  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  "  lesson  helps  " 
you  have  brought  with  you.  Should  closing-time  still 
be  far  distant,  a  pleasant  story  will  prove  a  relaxation, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  over,  even  the  longest  time  assigned 
to  teaching  should  have  vanished.  I  firmly  believe  this 
easy  way  of  taking  a  class  is  too  often  adopted,  and  it 
is  the  least  satisfactory. 

If  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  gives  us  an  under- 
prepared  discourse  of  platitudes  and  cheap  morals,  we 
go  away  wearied  and  irritated.  Is  the  "  digestion  "  of 
the  child  greater  than  that  of  the  man?  Can  he  help 
his  inattention,  and  his  desire  to  escape  when  poor  fare 
is  provided?  If  we  are  to  succeed  as  Sunday  School 
teachers,  we  must  obey  the  first  law — we  MUST 
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interest.  Order  and  attention  every  teacher  should 
procure  at  any  cost,  but  it  should  not  be  obtained  by 
awe,  punishment,  rewards,  etc.,  but  from  INTEREST. 
The  child  should  listen  because  he  cannot  help  it. 

Psychology  teaches  us  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
direct  our  attention  to  anything  unless  we  have  an 
interest  in  so  doing. — "  Not  the  strongest  will  can 
persevere  against  the  combination  of  total  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subject  matter,  and  considerable  interest 
in  the  rival  precepts  and  ideas.  .  .  .  The  weary 
barrister,  getting  up  his  brief  after  dinner  can  keep  his 
mind  fixed  because  he  reinforces  the  originally  slight 
interest  of  his  task  by  interests  of  an  indirect  kind.  He 
remembers  his  fee,  his  reputation,  his  duty  to  his  client, 
the  special  technical  features  of  the  case,  and  other 
sources  of  interest.  These  supply  an  artificial  attrac- 
tiveness to  his  labour."*  But,  we  are  told  "the 
barrister  has  acquired  greater  ability  in  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  the  counter-attractions  than  the  child."  f 

Another  truth  taught  by  Psychology  it  is  most 
important  to  remember,  and  which  nevertheless,  is 
frequently  ignored  by  the  Sunday  School  Teacher, — the 
need  for  VARIETY.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 

*  F.  Ryland,  "  The  Story  of  Thought  and  Feeling."     Geo. 
Newnes,  Ltd.     Is. 
t  Ibid. 
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dwell  on  one  subject, — and  what  is  "  impossible  "  with 
the  adult  minds  would  be  "  more  impossible  "  to  the 
child — if  such  a  word  allows  a  comparative.  "  The 
mind  is  naturally  ...  in  a  state  of  change.  There  is 
a  constant  alteration  in  the  ideas  immediately  before  us. 
.  .  .  When  an  idea  arouses  interest,  we,  so  to  speak, 
put  out  our  hand  and  detain  it  for  a  time.  But  the  effort 
soon  becomes  difficult,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  find  that 
our  thoughts  have  wandered  on — not  very  far,  perhaps, 
but  still  away  from  the  idea  which  arrested  us.  At 
first  sight  this  seems  absurd.  It  does  not  strike  one  as 
difficult  to  fix  the  mind  for  a  considerable  time  on  one 
subject ;  in  fact,  this  is  almost  the  first  lesson  we  learn 
in  '  the  conduct  of  the  understanding.'  But  though  the 
same  subject  is  before  us,  we  constantly  change  our 
point  of  view.  The  mind  hovers  about  it.  The 
attention  is  rapidly  transferred  from  one  aspect  to 
another.  When  I  look  at  the  inkstand  before  me,  my 
full  consciousness  is  given  to  the  shape,  the  material,  the 
blots  on  it,  the  amount  of  ink  in  it,  and  so  on.  There  is 
constant  oscillation,  although  relatively  to  other  objects 
the  attention  is  fixed.  Let  the  reader  try  this  for  him- 
self, and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  changefulness  of 
his  mind.  .  .  If  the  attention  becomes  quite  fixed,  one's 
consciousness  gradually  becomes  not  only  less  wide, 
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but  less  intense,  and  one  either  goes  to  sleep  outright, 
or  into  that  strange  state  of  consciousness  known  as 
the  hypnotic  or  mesmeric  trance."  *  (This,  by  the  way, 
suggests  the  enquiry,  do  we  ever  unconsciously  attempt 
to  hypnotise  the  scholar  ?  He  sometimes  "  goes  to 
sleep  outright ! ") 

We  have  these  two  facts  to  work  upon — the  need  of 
INTEREST  and  the  need  of  VARIETY.  It  is  the  lack 
of  this  first  quality  which  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
bad  attendance  and  bad  results  in  the  schools  ;  among 
the  recent  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  various 
magazines,  this  point  is  insisted  on  almost  unanimously. 
"  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,"  says  Mr.  J.  B. 
Buck,  a  Southsea  superintendent,  "  that  real  success 
in  Sunday  School  work  lies  very  largely  with  individual 
teachers  in  their  own  classes.  The  school  premises  may 
be  attractive,  organization  good,  superintendent 
diligent  and  secretaries  energetic  in  their  work,  but 
without  faithful  and  interested  teachers,  thoroughly  in 
love  with  their  work,  there  will  be  failure  in  real  results, 
and  most  probably  a  defective,  spasmodic,  and  even 
declining  attendance."  Mr.  G.  D.  Norman,  of  Cardiff, 
says,  "  The  Sunday  lesson  is  not  half  as  interesting  as 
that  in  the  day-school,  because  the  teacher  is  not  half 

*  F.  Ryland,  "  The  Story  of  Thought  and  Feelinsr."     Geo. 
Newnes,  Ltd.     Is. 
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as  familiar  with  his  subject.  We  must  know  the  Bible 
to  effectually  teach  it,  and  not  learn  to  rely  so  much  on 
a  hurried  Saturday  night's  perusal  of  Sunday  Lesson 
'  Helps,  Hints  and  Jottings.' " 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Stedeford,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Bible 
Christian  Magazine "  on  "  The  Warning  Signal  to 
Sunday  School  Workers,"  writes:  "  My  own  impression 
is  that  the  causes  of  decline  are  partly  within  and  partly 
outside  the  school.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  schools  are 
sadly  out  of  date.  Any  attempt  to  increase  efficiency 
is  resisted,  or  retorted  upon  as  fault  finding.  Those  who 
assume  this  attitude  will  doubtless  hold  statistics  in 
quiet  contempt,  and  sturdily  ignore  the  call  to  set  their 
house  in  order.  This  is  our  chief  danger.  If  we  only 
take  heed  much  may  now  be  done,  but  whether  listened 
to  or  not  we  must  say  that  the  publication  of  these 
statistics  does  call  upon  all  earnest  Sunday  School 
workers  to  lay  much  to  heart  the  question  whether 
their  schools  may  not  be  made  more  attractive  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  instituted.  And  let  us  remember 
that  this  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  How  to 
become  more  efficient,  for 

ATTRACTIVENESS  LIES  IN  EFFICIENCY." 
How    are    the    teachers   to  meet  this  demand   for 
attractiveness?       First,   to  be   attractive  needs    more 
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preparation.  There  is  too  much  use  made  of  "  helps  " 
in  preference  to  the  Bible.  If  we  gave  our  scholars  our 
own  carefully  studied  and  carefully  thought-out  version 
of  the  lesson,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  interest. 

Then,  we  must  teach  if  we  would  be  interesting.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  the  verses  read  round  the  class 
and  explained.  We  must  give  a  broader  and  deeper 
view  of  the  passages  assigned  for  the  lesson.  There 
must  be  more  attempt  made  to  describe  the  scenes  to  our 
scholars,  Mr.  Moody  owed  much  of  his  success  to  this 
power  of  description.  He  would  tell  a  Bible  story  with 
such  reality  and  power  that  the  audience  could  almost 
see  the  scenes  depicted. 

To  interest  we  must  arouse  the  curiosity  of  our 
scholars.  "  If  you  take  up  Dr.  Guthrie's  sermons,  you 
will  find  that  he  begins  a  thousand  miles  away  from  his 
text,  apparently,  and  you  wonder  how  he  is  ever  going 
to  get  back  to  his  theme.  When  he  has  the  curiosity  of 
the  congregation  excited,  he  comes  back  to  his  text. 
You  will  find  that  he  almost  invariably  begins  in  that 
way."  *  Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  carry  this  to  an 
extreme.  You  must  not  get  too  far  from  the  subject. 

The  blackboard  should  be  used  much  more  than  at 
present.  We  must  seek  to  enter  the  child's  mind  by  the 

*  D.  L.  Moody. 
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Eye  Gate  as  well  as  by  the  Ear  Gate.  But  the  use  of 
the  blackboard  is  practically  prohibited  by  the  small- 
class  system.  When  the  classes  are  enlarged  there  will 
be  great  opportunity  for  its  use. 

Questions,  if  judicially  employed,  are  of  great  value 
in  getting  the  attention,  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed,  and  the  effect  of  the  teaching. 
The  art  of  questioning  should  be  studied  by  every 
teacher,  for  it  is  an  acquirement  not  easy  to  gain. 
Avoid  asking  questions  to  which  the  reply  is  obvious — 
"Have  you  ever  heard  of  Samuel?"  etc. — are  not 
questions  likely  to  benefit  the  teacher,  the  lesson,  or  the 
scholar.  A  good  question  requires  some  thought  to 
answer  ;  it  gives  an  indication  of  the  child's  mind  and 
his  knowledge.  A  good  question,  too,  can  only  be 
answered  in  one  way — the  right  way  ;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  child  misunderstanding  you  or  of 
giving  an  answer  which  is  not  the  one  desired. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
The  Teacher's  Text  Book. 

Sunday  School  has  one  Text  Book,  the  Bible. 
It  meets  principally  to  study  this  one  Book;  the 
teaching  it  seeks  to  instil  in  the  heart  is  found  in  the  Bible ; 
the  Revelation  it  seeks  to  expound  is  given  in  its  pages;  and 
the  rules  and  principles  by  which  it  stands  are  to  be 
sought  from  the  same  source. 

Seeing  the  position  the  Bible  holds  in  the  Christian 
Life,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  Sunday  School,  it  must 
be  recognised  that  a  knowledge  of  that  Book  is  all- 
important  to  the  Teacher.  If  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
it  in  his  intellect,  if  he  does  not  know  it  in  his  heart, 
how  can  he  teach  its  truths  to  others? 

Want  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible  may  be  regarded  as 
a  principal  cause  of  many  a  Teacher's  non-success — and 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  failure  of  many  a  Christian 
and  many  a  preacher.  Prayer  is  essential  to  Christian 
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life,  for  by  it  we  speak  to  God  ;  Bible  study  is  also 
indispensable,  for  thereby  God  speaks  to  us. 

If  you  want  to  become  a  successful  teacher,  if  you 
want  to  live  the  Christian  life  victoriously,  if  you  want 
to  be  used  of  God  in  Christian  service,  it  is  indispensable 
that  you  make  a 

REGULAR,   SYSTEMATIC  AND  INTELLIGENT 

study  of  the  Bible.  Most  Christian  workers  would  not 
allow  a  day  to  pass  without  prayer,  but  can  we  say  the 
same  about  Bible  reading? 

The  Bible  should  be  read  daily — the  morning  is  the 
best  time,  for  usually  a  quarter  of  an  hour  then  is  worth 
half  an  hour  at  any  other  time  of  the  day. 

Some  people  find  reading  the  Bible  uninteresting. 
The  latest  novel  would  be  uninteresting, — indeed 
unintelligible — if  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bible 
often  is.  No  other  book  would  we  think  of  "  studying  " 
as  some  do  the  Bible.  Six  verses  from  Genesis,  half  a 
chapter  from  Isaiah,  a  few  lines  from  James,  and  a  verse 
or  two  from  the  Psalms  !  No  other  book  could  live 
under  such  treatment ;  yet  the  Bible  is  a  whole 
literature,  embracing  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  pro- 
phecy ;  written  through  many  ages,  in  many  languages 
and  countries,  by  many  widely  differing  persons. 
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The  Sunday  School  teacher  should  study  the  Bible 
systematically — apart  from  his  immediate  lessons. 
There  are  two  methods  which  may  be  followed — (a)  by 
books,  and  (b)  Topically. 

(a)  To  one  who  has  only  read  the  Bible  by  passages, 
it  will  come  as  a  new  delight  to  take  some  particular 
book  and  make  a  careful  study  of  it  for  six  months  or  a 
year.  The  various  books  are  written  with  different 
objects  and  to  different  people:  this  must  be  considered 
at  the  outset.  The  Gospel  of  John  "  the  heart  of  the 
heart  of  the  Bible,"  is  probably  the  richest  in  the  Bible. 
The  author  gives  his  object:  — "  These  signs  are  written, 
that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name," 
(xx.  30,  31).  Without  studying  this  book  in  the  light 
of  this  object,  it  is  impossible  that  we  understand  its 
intention,  or  appreciate  its  full  value  ;  for  John  presents 
a  complete  case  for  belief,  calling  witnesses  as  in  a  court 
of  law — "  This  is  the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist ;  " 
"  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  accom- 
plish .  .  .  bear  witness  of  Me  ;  "  "  and  the  Father 
which  sent  Me,  He  hath  borne  witness  of  Me  ;  "  "  Ye 
search  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  and  these  are  they  which 
bear  witness  of  Me  ;  "  "  the  multitude  therefore  .  .  . 
bare  witness." 
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(b)  Mr.  Moody  laid  down  the  important  rule  that 
when  we  opened  the  Bible,  it  should  be  with  an  object. 
He  recommended  that  the  whole  Bible  should  be 
searched  for  its  teaching  on  one  subject.  Topics  such 
as  grace,  hope,  adoption,  assurance,  love,  etc.,  he 
would  trace  through  the  Books. 

Both  these  methods  should  be  tried,  and  every  Sunday 
School  Teacher  should  make  it  his  ambition  to  know  at 
least  the  outline  of  the  Bible.  He  should  be  able  to 
give  particulars  of  the  lives  of  all  the  principal  men  and 
women  of  the  Bible,  and  should  also,  for  his  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  class,  acquire  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 


• 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

Cultivation. 

O  UCCESSFUL  teaching  demands  careful    training. 

^  This  almost  obvious  fact  is  not  always  recognised 
by  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  those  who  wish  to 
become  such.  Many  regard  is  as  only  necessary  that 
they  should  be  morally  sincere,  very  much  in  earnest,  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  The  majority  do  not 
realise  that,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  preparation  of  the 
lesson,  there  is  required  a  general  training  for  the 
teacher,  a  cultivation  of  the  mind, — an  enriching  of  the 
soil  that  the  best  fruits  may  be  produced. 

A  great  requisite  in  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  is 
ambition — ambition  to  excel,  ambition  that  will  lead  to 
hard  work  in  order  that  the  object  may  be  attained. 
Believing,  therefore,  in  the  value  both  to  the  work  and 
to  the  teacher  of  Cultivation  of  the  Intellect,  we  would 
urge  it  on  Teachers  and  those  who  hope  to  become 
Teachers.  So  many  engaged  in  the  work  fail  not 
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because  of  lack  of  interest,  nor  lack  of  preparation,  but 
because  of 

NARROWNESS  OF  MIND, 

inability  to  reach  down  to  childhood's  mind,  lack  of 
sympathy,  lack  of  imagination,  lack  of  education — not 
what  we  might  call  mechanical  education,  but  the 
special  fitting  of  the  mind  and  heart  for  the  object  in 
view.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  says  that  an  educated 
artizan  has  greater  chances  of  success  than  one 
uneducated,  because  education  broadens  a  man's  ideas. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  Reformation  of 
the  Sunday  School  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Teacher, 
and  we  trust  the  hints  here  given  will  influence  many  to 
attempt  to  better  fit  themselves  for  the  great  work  they 
have  in  view  or  in  hand. 

The  first  cultivation  to  be  undertaken  is  the 

CULTIVATION  OF  HABITS. 

It  takes  some  teachers  three  times  as  long  as  others  to 
prepare  their  lessons,  and  the  result  is  sometimes  not 
half  as  satisfactory  ;  some  men  do  the  work  of  three,  and 
then  never  appear  to  be  busy.  The  explanation  of  the 
two  cases  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits.  Try  to  do  things 
systematically,  especially  in  regard  to  studying.  In 
reference  to  other  things,  we  have  been  taught  in 
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infancy  the  need  for  "  a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place."  Have  your  books  in  order,  your 
materials  in  order,  but,  far  above  all,  have  your  thoughts 
in  order,  and  train  your  memory  to  be  your  ever-obedient 
servant. 

Much  time  may  be  lost  in  studying.  The  stream  of 
thought,  like  more  material  streams,  is  always  inclined 
to  make  way  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  mind  wanders  ;  it  does  so 
naturally,  and  will  do  so  until  we  have  trained  ourselves 
to  control  our  minds  aright. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  methods  of  study. 
"  Each  man  is  a  law  unto  himself  ;  " — but  see  that  you 
are  a  law  to  yourself,  and  do  not  allow  your  study-time 
to  be  merely  in  the  control  of  circumstances.  Some 
people  can  study  only  walking  up  and  down  ;  some 
authors  can  only  write  with  peculiar  and  set  surround- 
ings, some  philosophers  can  only  do  their  thinking  while 
employing  their  fingers.  These  things  matter  little  ; 
but  the  important  point  is  to  see  that  the  study  is  done. 
Make  your  surroundings  to  suit  yourself  as  far  as  you 
may.  When  you  have  done  your  best,  then  cultivate 
the  habit  of  thought,  and  find  and  use  the  best  systems 
of  thinking  and  writing  to  your  particular  case. 

Following  on  this  is  the  cultivation  of  the  memory. 
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The  memory  is  a  delicate  thing  with  some  people  ;  they 
regard  it  as  a  traitor  within  the  walls,  ever  ready  to  hand 
over  the  castle  to  the  enemy.  But  the  memory  is  a  true 
and  invaluable  friend  if  taught  aright. 

The  first  rule  of  memory  is  to  give  the  thing  to  be 
remembered  a  fair  amount  of  concentration  and 
attention.  Things  merely  glanced  at  will  not  be 
remembered  unless  their  interest  is  very  great.  In 
photographic  language,  give  the  film  a  "good  exposure." 
When  you  come  across  some  information,  etc.,  you  wish 
to  fix  on  your  memory,  stop  and  look  at  ft,  think  of  it, 
give  your  whole  attention  to  it  for  the  time  being. 
Do  not  attempt  to  take  in  too  much  at  one  time,  but 
subject  each  little  detail  to  the  same  attention,  and  it 
will  be  photographed  in  the  mind. 

The  second  rule  of  memory  is  repetition, — not  the 
mechanical  reciting  of  words  so  prevalent  with  children, 
but  the  frequent  bringing  up  of  ideas,  the  systematic 
recalling  of  the  thoughts.  For  instance,  an  idea  is  very 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  ;  its  intensity  is  so  great 
that  it  is  indelibly  registered.  Gradually,  however,  if 
the  idea  be  not  subjected  again  and  again  to  the 
thought  and  interest,  it  will  lose  its  strength,  it  will 
become  less  intense,  until  it  will  be  impossible  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  recall  it.  If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  is  regularly  brought  before  the  mind's  eye,  it 
will  retain  a  permanent  position,  always  ready  for 
recall. 

The  third  principle  of  memory  is  association.  Ideas 
having  little  interest  in  themselves  should  be  attached 
to  ideas  of  strong  interest.  Similar  ideas  should  be 

connected  with  one  another,  so  that  when  one  is  recalled 

\ 
the  whole  string  will  be  brought  forward. 

If  we  have  made  efforts  at  the  cultivation  of  the  habits 
and  the  memory,  we  shall  more  easily  be  able  to 
proceed  to  the  next  steps. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  counsel  you  to 
"  take  to  reading."  Everyone  reads  now,  from  the  little 
arab  in  the  gutter  to  the  astronomer  in  his  observatory. 
But  there  is  a  great  need  for  some  one  to  say,  and  say 
emphatically,  that  you  should  read  with  a  purpose. 
The  modern  habit  of  excessive  novel  reading  is 
weakening  and  dangerous.  Examine  the  girl  who  has 
read  all  the  novels  in  the  library,  and  you  will  find  that 
she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  most  of  things  we  should 
deem  important.  Purposeless  and  persistent  novel- 
reading  weakens  the  memory  and  destroys  the  power  of 
studying.  In  addition,  it  is  the  busiest  way  of  wasting 
time  ever  invented.  It  will  be  often  found  that  a  good 
novel  is  an  admirable  tonic,  though,  of  course,  you 
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can't  live  on  a  tonic,  and  its  too  frequent  use  will  defeat 
its  ends. 

ALWAYS  READ  WITH  AN  OBJECT, 
and  you  will  be  benefitted  by  your  reading.  Cover  a 
wide  area  in  your  reading.  A  Sunday  School  teacher 
can  learn  things  from  almost  any  subject,  from  geology 
to  Church  History.  While  making  your  reading  varied, 
however,  endeavour  to  study  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had.  Read  good  English  in  order  to  improve  your 
vocabulary.  The  English  Bible  is  a  model  of  simplicity 
and  condensed  thought  combined  with  grandeur  and 
force  of  language. 

Make  a  study  of  words.  Words  are  the  chief 
weapons  you  can  employ.  Therefore  see  that  your  tools 
are  as  varied  and  as  sharp  as  possible.  Always 
endeavour  to  express  yourself  exactly.  You  outrage 
the  language  by  using  words  in  wrong  sense.  Study 
the  differences  between  words  much  alike,  and  try  to 
express  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  you  have  in  your 
thoughts.  Always  make  sure,  however,  your  audience 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  words  you  employ. 

Reading  aloud  seems  almost  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
How  rare  it  is  to  hear  even  a  minister  in  the  pulpit  read 
the  Bible  intelligently  and  correctly  !  Practise  this 
much-neglected  art,  and  it  will  well  repay  you. 
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Every  Sunday  School  teacher  should  endeavour  to 

form  a  small 

REFERENCE   LIBRARY 

of  his  own.  Much  can  be  done  with  few  books,  if  these 
are  well  chosen.  Of  course,  you  will  start  with  the 
Bible,  both  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions,  the  latter 
for  study,  and  the  former  for  comparison  and  reference. 
We  have  elsewhere  recommended  the  reading  of  the 
modern  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  Cruden's 
Concordance  is  invaluable,  but  if  you  can  afford  it  you 
should  certainly  obtain  Dr.  Nave's  "  Index-Digest  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures."*  This  book  indexes  the  Bible 
under  subjects,  instead  of  words  as  the  Concordance, 
and  gives  the  quotations  in  full,  thus  saving  much 
time.  In  addition  to  a  good  English  Dictionary,  you 
will  find  very  useful  "  Synonyms  and  Antonyms,  or 
Kindred  Words  and  Their  Opposites."t 

After  this  skeleton  of  a  library  has  been  obtained, 
many  other  useful  additions  can  be  made,  but  even  with 
a  very  few  books  much  good  work  can  be  done. 

Teachers  can  form  libraries  of  their  own  by  means 
of  scissors  and  paste.  Though  much  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day  is  of  a  fleeting  character,  many  gems 
of  value  are  to  be  found  if  sought.  These  should  be 
detached  and  put  away  for  future  use.  Personally,  the 

*  Henry  Frowde.     10s.  6d.     t  Bonn's  Reference  Library. 
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best  method  we  have  found  for  doing  this  is  to  paste  the 
cuttings  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  and  file  away  under 
their  proper  headings  in  cheap  "'  Stolzenberg  Files." 
Some  people  recommend  envelopes,  while  others  use 
scrap  books.  But  however  you  keep  cuttings,  remem- 
ber that  they  are  of  no  use  unless  you  can  know  at  once 
where  to  turn  for  them  when  wanted,  therefore  adopt 
some  system  that  will  admit  of  proper  classification. 

There  is  something  besides  books  for  the  Teacher  to 
study  if  he  would  be  successful,  and  that  is  Child  Nature. 
Mix  with  children,  study  their  ways,  learn  to  enter  into 
their  thoughts,  know  their  games.  A  walk  in  the  Park 
is  different  to  an  observant  teacher  than  to  ordinary 
people.  He  regards  the  children  he  sees  with  a 
professional  eye,  and  gains  many  lessons  which  ordinary 
mortals  leave  unlearnt. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  cultivation  to  be  practised 
— life  cultivation.  Live  up  to  what  you  teach,  let  your 
daily  life  be  a  living  commentary  on  your  Sundays' 
talk.  A  teacher  of  others  must  first  himself  learn  the 
great  truths  he  would  pass  on.  He  who  would  teach 
the  young  to  pray  must  know  the  meaning  of  prayer 
himself ;  he  that  would  instil  into  children's  minds 
faith,  obedience,  love,  must  act  up  to  these  things,  that 
no  man  may  find  his  profession  a  stumbling-block. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Art  of  Public  Speaking* 

T  T  may  at  first  sight  seem  out  of  place  to  introduce 
*•  "  The  Art  of  Public  Speaking  "  into  a  book  on  the 
Sunday  School.  Though  much  speaking  is  done  in  the 
Sunday  School,  it  is  often  ineffective  (besides  ungrace- 
ful), so  that,  believing  a  great  improvement  is  necessary 
and  possible,  we  devote  a  few  pages  to  this  much 
depreciated  and  much  neglected  subject. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  people  to  think  that  Public 
Speaking  is  not  an  art,  and  requires  no  training.  Any- 
one can  get  up  on  his  feet  before  a  school  of  children, 
and,  having  "put  a  few  thoughts  together,"  can  "  hold 
forth  "  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  regardless 
of  the  "  er's,"  the  indistinctness,  the  lack  of  coherency 
— and  the  lack  of  results.  People  tell  us  that  all  \ve 

8 
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have  to  do  is  to  "  speak  naturally,"  quite  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  "  speaking  naturally  "  is  the  highest  art. 

Workers  in  the  Sunday  School  need  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  way  to  speak  (a)  to  be  heard,  and  (b)  to  be 
remembered.  If  we  do  not  speak  distinctly — if  we  do 
not  know  how  to  speak,  the  children  will  not  listen,  and 
we  might  as  well  not  speak  at  all.  I  have  known  men 
get  up  and  speak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  room  of 
children  in  a  quiet,  conversational  tone,  using  big  words 
quite  beyond  the  understanding 'of  the  brightest  child 
there.  The  result  being  they  were  wearied  of  it  before 
it  was  half  through.  The  art  of  Speaking  needs  learn 
ing  just  as  much  as  the  art  of  teaching,  or  painting,  or 
piano-playing. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  to 
give  a  good  effective  ten-minutes'  address,  either  to 
children  or  to  adults.  This  will  need  careful  preparation 
nnd  much  practice,  and  if  we  can  at  all  help  the  teacher 
\vho  is  trying  to  become  a  fluent  speaker,  the  aim  of  this 
chapter  will  be  fulfilled. 

Many  readers  may  know  the  sensation  of  rising  with 
a  speech  all  ready,  and  standing  upon  the  feet  with  all 
the  words  and  thoughts  vanished.  Many  who  have 
gone  beyond  this  stage  well  know  the  sudden  difficulty 
to  find  a  word,  the  awkward  break  in  the  middle  of  a 
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sentence,  the  sudden  stop   when    you    have    expressed 
yourself.     These  things  arise  from  the  lack  of 
FLUENCY    IN    SPEAKING. 

How  to  attain  this  fluency  must  be  the  first  thing  to 
consider.  To  be  able  to  speak  extemporaneously  we 
must  possess  a  good  working  vocabulary  ;  we  must 
have  our  tools — (words) —  and  we  must  know  their  use. 
This  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  in  the  use  of  words 
can  be  gained — (i)  by  the  careful  studying  of  standard 
works  in  good  English — history,  poetry,  science,  all 
will  help,  (2)  by  listening  to  the  best  speakers,  (3)  by 
conversing  and  debating,  and  (4)  by  practising  "  sub- 
stituting," i.e.,  reading  aloud  from  a  book,  but  instead 
of  closely  following  the  text,  using  different  words  to 
express  the  same  meaning. 

Along  with  Fluency  in  Speaking  we  must  cultivate 
DISTINCTNESS  OF  UTTERANCE. 

How  does  a  speaker  make  his  voice  heard  in  a  large 
building?  By  shouting,  some  one  says.  This  is  what 
is  often  attempted  by  those  who  have  not  a  proper 
knowledge  of  speaking,  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  correct. 
Speakers  do  not,  and  cannot,  shout  all  the  time  of  their 
speech.  It  would  be  too  exhausting.  The  following 
rules  will  explain  the  way  to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard:  — 

(i)  A    Well-opened    mouth.       This     is     absolutely 
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essential.  Unless  the  mouth  and  throat  are  well  opened, 
the  one  condition  of  giving  the  voice  its  fullest  oppor- 
tunity is  wanting.  Anyone  may  judge  of  the  importance 
of  this  by  first  trying  to  read  aloud  with  tightly  closed 
lips,  and  then  by  reading  with  the  same  force  with  the 
mouth  widely  opened. 

(2)  Management  of  the  Breath.     Practice  at  all  times 
(but      especially      when      walking)      deep      breathing 
THROUGH    THE    NOSTRILS.     Professor  Plumptre 
says,  "  Almost  all  the  injury  which  clergymen  and  public 
speakers  do  themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
in  the  church  or  on  the  platform,  arises  from  the  very 
common,  though  most  erroneous,  habit  of  gasping,  or 
pumping  in  the  air  through    the    open   mouth."*       In 
speaking   never   make   your   hearers    aware    that  you 
breathe  at  all  ;  the  process  should  be  regular,  quiet  and 
unobserved.     Do  not  take  -too    deep    a    breath, — only 
sufficient  for  the  phrase  that  is  to    follow    the    breath- 
taking ;  otherwise  you  fatigue  the  lung  tissue. 

(3)  Articulation.     Each  syllable  in  a  word,  and  each 
word    in    a    sentence    must    be  distinctly    and    clearly 
pronounced.     In  ordinary  conversation  it  is  very  usual 
to  say  "  foun-drowned  "  for    "  found    drowned  ;  "  "I 
mussay,"  for  "  I  must  say,"  "  fun,"  for  "  fund  ;  "  but 

*  "Lectures  on  Elocution,"  by  Professor  Plumptre. 
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great  care  must  be  exercised  in   public   speaking   that 
each  consonant  is  distinctly  sounded. 

(4)  Modulation.  A  sustained  monotone  is  distressing 
to  the  speaker  and  objectionable  to  the  listeners.  The 
voice  should  be  accommodated  to  all  the  shades  and 
varieties  of  thought  and  emotion.  Master  your  subject 
before  you  speak  on  it ;  be  full  of  it,  and  "  out  of  the 
abundance  "  will  come  fluency.  Speak  slow  ;  do  not 
let  your  subject  run  away  with  you. 

Above  all,  do  not  be  downcast  with  failure.  The 
eloquent  orator  is  often  he  who  at  first  was  the  nervous 
stutterer. 


Section  III. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


IN  this  section  we  have  grouped  together  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  administration  and 
control  of  the  School  and  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  School  particularly  on  its  administrative 
side.  Of  course,  there  are  many  features  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  School  with  which  we  have 
not  attempted  to  deal — in  many  cases  these  have  been 
written  upon  times  innumerable.  But  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give,  in  a  popular  manner,  suggestions 
on  the  working  of  the  School,  and  to  show  how  in 
many  of  the  departments  reforms  and  improvements 
may  be  instituted. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
The  Superintendent. 

THE  task  of  speaking  about  Superintendents  is 
a  delicate  and  even  painful  one,  and  it  is  with 
considerable  hesitation  that  I  deal,  however  slightly, 
with  this  most  important  and  pressing  subject. 

An  incompetent  superintendent  at  the  head  of  a 
Sunday  School  must  of  necessity  be  a  source  of  perpetual 
weakness  to  the  school.  Do  those  in  a  position  to 
know  say  that  the  majority  of  Superintendents  are 
competent?  After  having  visited  some  140  schools  it 
is  my  conviction  that  the  opinions  already  expressed  by 
others  on  this  subject  are  but  too  true,  and  that  the 
number  of  Superintendents  who  are  really  up  to  the 
mark  is  very  small. 

And  yet  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs? 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  call  upon  the  Superintendents 
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to  resign,  for  if  they  did,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  better 
men  would  immediately  be  found  to  take  their  places. 
Reform    must    come    through    self-improvement,    a 
higher  estimation  of  the  importance  of  the  office. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  of  getting  Superin- 
tendents to  realise  the  necessity  for  their  self- 
improvement.  The  Superintendent  is,  in  some  respects, 
like  a  general  in  the  army.  But  he  has  no  Field 
Marshal  above  him  to  see  to  his  efficiency.  The 
general's  fitness  is  severely  tested  in  war  time  ;  a  little 
incompetence,  a  little  blunder,  a  little  lack  of  knowledge 
and  the  general  is  recalled  and  severely  reprimanded. 
But  the  Superintendent  lives  in  perpetual  peace,  and 
also  in  profound  isolation.  He  has  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  his  system  with  others  ;  no  sudden  strain 
tests  the  capacity  of  his  administration,  and  there  is 
no  strong  public  opinion  to  urge  his  removal.  Is  it 
not  then  somewhat  natural  that  the  Superintendent 
should  fall  into  the  habit  of  supposing  he  is — if  not  all 
that  could  be  desired — at  least  fairly  efficient? 

May  I  urge  on  the  Superintendent  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  reform?  Times  have  changed,  things  are 
moving  swiftly.  That  which  was  "  good  enough  for 
your  fathers  "  is  not  good  enough  at  the  present  day. 
The  boy  of  to-day  is  said  to  be  greatly  different  to  him 
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of  the  last  generation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  very 
difficult  to  manage,  and  requires  an  improved  treat- 
ment. Things  can  no  longer  be  considered  right 
because  they  are  the  same  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
"  The  world  is  moving  along,  and  we  must  move  with 
it  or  be  left  behind."  Therefore,  we  urge  the 
Superintendent's  self-examination  and  self-reformation. 

There  are  some  requirements  which  we  must  place  as 

ABSOLUTE    ESSENTIALS. 

in  a  Sunday  School  Superintendent.  There  are  many 
other  things  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  Superintendent 
should  be,  but  these  we  hold  to  be  fundamentals:  — 

(i.)  The  Superintendent  must  be  able  to  keep  order. 
The  first  thing  to  be  obtained  in  a  School  is  ORDER  ; 
without  it  there  can  be  no  progress  and  no  education. 
Piety,  benevolence,  learning,  even  love  itself,  cannot 
work  until  order  is  secured.  If  Love  is  the  greatest  of 
God's  gifts,  Order  is  the  first,  and  without  Order  the 
love  of  God  could  not  reveal  itself.  The  Superintendent, 
whatever  else  he  fails  in,  must  be  able  to  get  and  to 
keep  order. 

(2.)  The  Superintendent  must  be  a  good  Disciplina- 
rian,— which  is  to  say  that  he  must  be  able  to 
superintend.  Loose  discipline  does  great  harm  in  the 
Sunday  School,  as  everywhere  else. 
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(3.)  The  Superintendent  must  be  able  to  speak 
clearly.  A  man  who  cannot  make  himself  understood, 
a  man  with  an  accent  which  prevents  his  school  from 
knowing  what  he  is  talking  about,  ought  never  to 
become  a  Superintendent. 

These  things  would  not  be  placed  as  the  three 
essentials  by  a  good  many  people,  but  continued 
observation  and  painful  experience  has  led  me  to  place 
them  in  the  front. 

There  are  many  other  things  a  Superintendent  should 
be.  Of  course  he  must  be  an  earnest  Christian, — that 
surely  is  understood  by  everyone  who  has  business  in 
the  Sunday  School.  He  should  be  a  man  of  tact  ;  for 
tact,  like  machine  oil,  is  necessary  for  smooth  working. 
As  Mr.  Spurgeon  puts  it,  he  should  have  "  Consecrated 
common  sense." 

He  should,  if  possible,  be  able  to  lead  the  singing, 
and  he  should  be  a  gentleman — to  those  outside  his 
school,  to  his  teachers,  and  to  his  scholars.  A 
Superintendent  should  not  adopt  a  condescending 
attitude  to  any  of  his  scholars, — there  are  few  things 
a  boy  detests  so  much  as  this.  People  may  not  think 
so,  but  children  are  very  sensitive,  and  will  keenly 
resent  any  treatment  they  deem  improper. 

An  invaluable  aid   to  the  Superintendent  is  the  gift 
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of  being  able  to  remember  faces.  Recognition  of  the 
child  in  the  street  may  be  a  small  thing,  but,  like  other 
small  things,  it  counts  a  long  way  with  small  people. 

Just  as  there  is  a  need  for  more  thorough 

SEARCHING  AND  TRAINING 

for  teachers,  so  there  is  a  need  of  more  care  and 
discrimination  in  the  finding  and  choosing  of  a 
Superintendent.  The  best  man  is  to  be  found  some- 
where— but  often  not  in  the  place  to  which  you  turn 
your  attention. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
The  Weakest  Link. 

'Tr~^HE  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  Sunday  School 
A        work  is  undoubtedly    the    Senior    Class, — with 
the  scholars  too  old  for    the    Junior    Section,  and    too 
young  for  the  Bible  Class. 

There  should  be  one  unbroken  course  from  the  time 
the  youthful  scholar  first  enters  the  Infant  Class  to  his 
being  received  into  membership  of  the  Church.  Any 
place  where  the  walls  of  this  channel  are  weak  is  a 
dangerous  one,  for  the  scholar  may  escape  the  influences 
of  the  school  and  never  find  his  way  into  the  church. 
The  Infant  and  Junior  School  may  be  regarded  as  pretty 
secure  ;  parental  authority  causes  the  child  to  attend 
the  Sunday  School  regularly  and  automatically  as  he 
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does  the  Day  School.  But  the  time  comes  when  the 
Sunday  School  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits  ;  if 
it  can  attract  the  youth  sufficiently,  he  stops  ;  if  it  does 
not,  he  finds  some  more  agreeable  way  of  spending  his 
Sunday  afternoon. 

In  some  schools  this  "  weakest  link  "  would  seem 
to  be  a  broken  one.  In  visiting  certain  schools  from 
year  to  year  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  age  of 
the  scholars  never  increases  ;  no  sooner  do  the  boys 
reach  the  age  of  ten,  and  the  girls  thirteen,  when  they 
seem  to  disappear  ;  their  places  are  taken  by  another 
set  of  children,  who,  in  turn,  disappear — no  one  knows 
where. 

The  seriousness  of  this  "  hole  in  the  net  "  state  of 
affairs  should  cause  the  question  to  be  brought  up  more 
and  more  for  very  careful  consideration  ;  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  discourse  on  the  need,  but,  as 
all  Superintendents  know,  it  is  a  problem  to  be  handled 
with  great  wisdom  and  delicacy. 

Even  in  the  better  schools,  where  the  attraction  is 
sufficient  to  retain  the  scholar  a  much  longer  time,  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  Bible  Classes  are  recruited  largely 
from  outside  rather  than  from  the  school. 

Why  do  our  scholars  leave  the  school  when  they 
arrive  at  these  ages?  I  think  we  might  safely  give 
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two  reasons  as  the  chief  among  the  causes  of  the 
severance  of  the  youths'  connection  with  the  Sunday 
School:  — 

First,  and  chiefly,  lack  of  Interest. 

The  boy  or  girl  has  been  in  the  same  class  for  two  or 
three  years,  maybe  longer.  Things  go  on  much  the 
same,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  and  the  youth  has  become 
wearied  of  the  continued  monotony  of  the  class.  We 
.  have  dwelt  on  this  question  in  a  previous  chapter  ;  but 
it  applies  even  more  forcibly  here  than  with  younger 
scholars.  When  the  youth  has  lost  his  interest,  it  is 
not  long  before  he  takes  advantage  of  a  relaxation  of 
parental  control,  and  drops  his  attendance. 

Second,  unwise  treatment  by  those  in  authority. 
Attempts  are  made  to  force,  instead  of  to  lead.  Boys 
and  girls  are  transferred  from  one  class  to  another 
without  their  being  consulted.  Or  they  are  placed  in 
a  class  with  those  much  younger  or  much  older,  or  on 
a  different  standard  to  themselves.  "  Boys  don't  like 
to  be  considered  and  treated  as  children.  They  resent 
it  on  the  street.  They  don't  like  it  at  home.  They 
are  not  required  to  submit  to  it  in  the  public  schools. 
Wise  educators  study  the  instincts  of  human  nature, 
and  in  harmony  with  them  adjust  their  plans." 

"  Boys  are  not  mortified    In    the    public    schools  by 
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ill-timed  or  indiscriminate  assignment.  The  drawing 
near  of  manhood  is  recognised,  and  its  importance 
appreciated.  It  is  treated  with  wise  consideration,  and 
thus,  with  the  pupil,  self-respect  grows  with  his 
respect  for  the  school,  its  teachers,  and  the  system  of 
education  they  represent.  The  teachers  there  do  not 
come  to  the  dear  '  children,'  and  talk  childish  talk, 
illuminated  illustrations,  simplified  simplicity,  sickening 
every  boy  and  girl  with  monosyllabic  goodishness. 
Teachers  in  our  secular  schools  rather  recognize  young 
ladies  or  young  gentlemen  as  being  men  and  women 
who  can  appreciate  mature  thought,  solve  problems  for 
themselves,  exercise  sound  judgment,  and  on  most 
matters  which  concern  them  decide  sensibly.  No  boy 
thinks  it  unmanly  to  go  to  school,  nor  is  he  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  he  does  go,  for  the  school  acknowledges 
the  progressive  developments  of  his  nature,  and  adapts 
itself  to  them.  Thus  it  commands  his  self-respect, 
enlists  his  advocacy,  kindles  his  enthusiasm. 

"  How  does  the  average  Sunday  School  administration 
appear  in  the  light  of  this  wise  policy  of  secular 
educators?  I  am  compelled  to  answer  that  it  suffers 
seriously  by  the  comparison.  Its  courses  of  study  are 
less  systematic.  The  infant  and  the  senior  often  occupy 
the  same  room.  The  teaching  is  more  superficial. 
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The  average  tone  is  less  elevated,  although  dealing 
with  infinitely  more  sacred  things.  The  spirit  is  more 
frivolous.  The  standards  are  lower,  and  often  the  lack 
of  reverence  is  appalling. 

"Young  people  go  away  from  the  Sunday  School. 
Many  of  them  remain  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age  through  parental  authority,  or  because  of  the 
'  good  time  '  socially  which  they  enjoy  ;  but  they  do  not 
regard  it  or  respect  it  as  a  place  of  religious  worship 
and  religious  culture — solemn,  dignified  and  spiritual."* 

In  dealing  with  our  senior  scholars  we  must  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  child  usually  looks  forward,  not  back- 
ward, that  a  boy  wants  to  be  a  man,  and  a  girl  a 
woman,  and  desires  to  be  treated  as  such.  Senior 
scholars  must  be  treated  as  persons  of  sense,  not  as 
children.  In  all  dealings  with  them  we  must  go  on 
the  principle  of 

DRAWING  OUT,  NOT  PUSHING  IN. 

The  youth  must  be  given  a  semblance  of  self- 
government,  even  if  it  is  but  a  semblance.  He  will 
appreciate  it  if  you  only  suggest  a  certain  course  of 
action  to  him,  leaving  the  matter  for  his  final  decision. 
When  it  is  desirable  that  a  scholar  be  transferred  from 
one  class  to  another,  he  should  be  consulted  before 
*  "  The  American  Sunday  School." 
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matters  are  settled.  Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the 
views  of  scholars  as  to  a  removal  to  higher  classes  ; 
many  outgrow  their  surroundings,  but  do  not  like  to 
ask  for  promotion.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  youths,  so 
that  they  may  not  think  themselves  neglected  or 
slighted. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
Christian  Endeavour  Movement  is  that  it  makes  each 
one  do  something  ;  it  arouses  a  personal  interest  in 
each  member.  This  element  needs  to  be  transported  to 
the  Senior  Class,  and  even  earlier. 

The  lessons  must  be  made  less  formal  and  more 
conversational ;  scholars  must  be  encouraged  to  take 
part,  by  reading  papers  if  possible,  by  asking  questions, 
by  bringing  extracts. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  a  point,  discuss  it  with  your 
class  ;  they  will  appreciate  your  confidence.  Perhaps 
the  question  will  arise  whether  it  is  well  for  you  to  take 
the  International  Series  of  Lessons  ;  bring  it  before  the 
class.  There  are  numerous  reasons  in  favour  of  its 
adoption,  tell  some  of  these  to  the  class.  It  might  be 
found  desirable  to  discontinue  the  International  Series 
for  a  quarter,  or,  as  has  been  done  in  some  classes,  set 
apart  a  Sunday  in  each  month  for  the  discussion  of 
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some  "  special  "  subject.  Get  the  class  to  suggest 
these  subjects,  and  they  will  have  the  more  interest  in 
them. 

Young  people  are  not  difficult  to  manage  if  you  only 
know  the  way.  A  little  diplomacy,  a  little  courtesy, 
and  a  little  explanation  will  often  make  "  the  rough 
places  smooth,"  while  increasing  the  scholars'  esteem 
for  the  teachers  and  the  school. 

It  is  perhaps  desirable  that  the  Senior  Classes  be 
separated  from  the  Junior  School  even  in  the  opening 
and  closing  exercises.  Young  fellows  have  a  horror 
of  being  put  "among  a  lot  of  children."  The  author 
of  "  The  American  Sunday  School  "  recommends  the 
organization  of  the  "  assembly  "  for  young  people  of 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  over. 

He  says:  "  The  public  exercises  of  the  '  senior  grade,' 
or  '  assembly,'  should  be  of  a  different  character  from 
those  of  the  Sunday  School.  There  must  be  a  difference 
in  the  adaptation  of  subject-matter,  as  well  as  in  the 
tone  and  manner.  Lectures  and  outlines  should  take 
the  place  of  mere  drills  ;  independent  statements  by 
individual  pupils  and  teachers  instead  of  simultaneous 
responses.  A  higher  class  of  music  may  be  rendered, 
doctrinal  discussions  be  conducted,  responsive  readings 
introduced,  and  the  methods  of  the  college  rather  than 
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those  of  the  primary  or  intermediate  school  should 
control  the  hour.  It  is  a  very  easy,  and  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  a  very  popular  thing  to  protest  against 
this  innovation.  But  the  experience  of  the  church  in 
the  past  is  sufficient  to  impress  all  thoughtful  people 
with  the  importance  of  some  such  movement,  by  which 
we  may  command  our  young  people  ;  and  this  tentative 
suggestion  is  worthy,  at  least,  of  consideration." 

A  special  side  of  the  problem  of  "  the  weakest  link  " 
is  found  among  the  poorest  classes,  where  boys  often 
become  unmanageable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
school.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  has  brought  about 
the  creation  of  the  Boys'  Brigade.  This  has  undoubtedly 
been  successful  in  many  instances,  although  certain 
objections  are  periodically  raised  as  to  the  advisability 
of  teaching  boys  military  drill,  etc.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  purpose  to  dwell  on  this  subject  ;  Boys'  Brigades 
are  only  suitable  for  a  certain  class,  and  be  their 
success  ever  so  great  there  will  still  remain  the  problem 
of  the  weakest  link. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Bible  Class. 

HE  highest  class  in  the  school,  the  last 
-*•  opportunity  of  the  school  for  the  conversion  of 
its  scholars — the  preparatory  ground  for  the  School's 
teachers — such  is  the  Bible  Class.  Although  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  speak  of  the  "  average  "  class, — 
as  the  variations  are  so  great — yet  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  criticise  it  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it 
was  not  up  to  what  might  be  expected.  Many  Bible 
Classes  are  samples  of  dullness  and  backwardness. 
The  atmosphere  of  some  seems  to  be  if  our  scholars 
have  not  already  gone,  this  will  make  them  go.  I 
remember  visiting  the  Sunday  School  of  a  large  church 
in  a  popular  seaside  resort,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Bible  Class  was  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  also  officiated  at  the  organ  !  The  lesson 
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was  dull  throughout,  and  it  made  one  sympathise  with 
the  three  or  four  young  men  who  gathered  there, 
Sunday  by  Sunday  ;  we  could  easily  understand  why 
there  were  only  three  or  four. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  Bible  Class  depends  to  a 
very  great  degree  on  the  leader.  Given  the  same  set 
of  young  men,  it  is  surprising  what  difference  the 
skilful  handling  of  an  experienced  and  capable  leader 
will  make  in  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  a  meeting. 

The  difference  does  not  necessarily  lie  in  the  leader's 
intellectuality  or  learning  ;  many  teachers  are  brilliant 
and  scholarly,  but  unsuccessful.  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  one  who  was  neither  brilliant  nor 
scholarly,  who  never  made  a  speech  in  public,  but  who 
had  a  marvellous  power  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of 
the  members,  and  held  them  together  until  a  large 
class  was  in  existence. 

Some  men  rather  overawe  the  members  and  the  class  ; 
experience  is  a  grand  thing,  but  it  should  not  take  away 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech  so 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  character  of  the 
members  of  the  Bible  Class. 

The  ideal  leader  is  a  man  who  can  suggest  things. 
He  throws  out  hints  rather  than  lays  down  dogmas,  he 
gets  his  hearers  to  state  their  views  before  he  shows 
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which  is  the  correct  attitude  to  take.  He  is  sympathetic 
and  encouraging,  but  withal  plainspoken  and  sincere. 
He  is  interested  in  the  members  and  in  their  pursuits  ; 
he  can  advise  on  business  problems,  and  give  help  with 
the  difficulties  which  young  men  meet.  He  is  young  in 
heart  if  not  in  years. 

Such  a  leader  is  not  rare,  but  where  he  is  in  position 
he  will  be  found  to  draw  and  to  lead. 

The  Bible  Class  should  be,  we  suppose  in  most  cases 
it  is,  possessed  of  self-government.  The  leader  should 
be,  if  possible,  elected  by  the  class,  the  Syllabus  chosen 
by  the  class,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  talking  done  by  the 
class — not  by  one  or  two  argumentative  members 
thereof,  but  by  each  and  everyone  contributing  some 
share,  however  small. 

The  greatest  mistake  a  leader  can  make  is  to  do  all 
the  talking  himself.  The  most  successful  Bible  Class 
leader  is  he  who  can  make  others  speak,  who  can  draw 
out  the  good  things  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
class. 

We  have  heard  some  leaders  complain  that  they 
cannot  get  their  young  fellows  to  speak — they  believe 
that  the  class  should  be  conversational,  but,  really, 
they  will  not  speak.  It  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  leader  does  all  the  talking 
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himself.  Of  course,  the  young  fellows  would  not  speak 
while  he  is  talking- — they  have  better  manners. 

An  arrangement  that  works  well  in  many  Bible 
Classes  is  for  the  lesson  to  be  opened  by  a  paper  by  one 
of  the  members,  followed  by  general  discussion  in  the 
class,  and  closed  with  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman. 
The  opening  prayer  should  be  taken  by  a  member,  the 
closing  by  the  leader.  Always  give  notice  to  the  one 
who  is  to  lead  the  devotions  ;  never  suddenly  call  on 
one  to  do  so  who  is  inexperienced  in  praying  in  public 
— a  notice  on  the  previous  Sunday  is  desirable  in  such 
case. 

An  energetic  young  man  should  be  chosen  for  the 
Secretary  ;  it  will  be  his  duty  to  fill  the  syllabus,  to 
arrange  for  the  opening  prayer,  to  advertise  the 
meetings,  etc. 

Until  recently  the  Bible  Classes  of  the  country 
have  existed  in  ignorance  and  isolation  of  one  another. 
Methods  which  have  been  eminently  successful  in  one 
Church  are  unknown  to  the  neighbouring  classes  ;  men 
who  would  make  splendid  leadds  are  left  idle  at  one 
church,  while  at  another  no  suitable  person  can  be 
found  to  undertake  the  work.  To  meet  this  undoubted 
need  the 
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BIBLE    CLASS    FEDERATION* 
has  been  formed.     It  aims   at  strengthening   and  con- 
solidating Bible  Class  work,  promoting  more  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  training  members  for  aggressive 
Christian  work. 

The  mere  connecting  of  a  Class  on  to  the  main 
organization  will  not  effect  very  much,  and  this  is  not 
the  intention.  The  Federation  aims  at  the  formation 
of  Local  Groups  of  three  or  four  classes  in  a  district, 
to  meet  together  from  time  to  time  for  Bible  study,  or 
for  conferring  on  methods  of  work.  The  classes 
forming  these  local  groups  co-operate  with  each  other 
in  various  ways,  arrange  exchanges  of  leaders  and  of 
papers,  and  make  systematic  visitations  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  interests  of  the  Bible  Class. 

Of  course,  the  good  that  these  local  groups  can  do 
all  depends  upon  the  local  officials  who  are  appointed, 
and  the  interest  the  classes  take  in  the  movement. 
With  listless  members  and  indolent  secretaries,  the  local 
organisations  can  easily  fall  into  lifeless  machinery. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  scope  for  work 
in  the  combination  of  local  classes  ;  the  movement  is 
timely  and  only  needs  to  be  officered  by  the  right  men 
to  do  much  good. 

*R.  M.  Waterhouse,  Secretary,  Maud  Villa,  Maybank  Road, 
South  Woodford. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
What  to  do  with  Bad  Boys. 

A  MONG  the  problems  which  occasionally 
•*•  *•  confront  the  Sunday  School  teacher  and 
superintendent,  stands  this  one  of  "  What  to  do  with 
Bad  Boys."  In  the  Day  School  the  problem  is  not  such 
a  difficult  one,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  hidden 
away  in  a  corner  of  the  teacher's  desk  there  is  some- 
thing which  will  bring  the  young  offender  to  order. 

In  the  Sunday  School,  it  is  in  most  cases  not  possible 
and  not  desirable  to  resort  to  physical  punishment,  and 
neither  is  it  easy  to  command  the  delinquent  to  "  stay 
in  and  write  a  hundred  lines  !  " 

The  Sunday  School  is  a  voluntary  institution,  and  the 
discipline,  therefore,  cannot  be  so  strictly  enforced  as 
at  the  Day  School.  What  must  be  missing  in 
authority  must  be  made  up  with  tact  ;  what  must  be 
absent  in  sternness  must  be  made  up  with  love. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  the  unruliness  or  "  badness  " 
of  boys  in  the  Sunday  School?  In  some  cases,  we  must 
put  it  down  to  evil  desires  and  simple  malice.  But  this 
is  only  the  exception.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
we  must  attribute  the  evil  largely  to  excessive  animal 
spirits. 

Something  more  than  this  must  be  added  in  a  great 
many  cases.  It  will  often  be  found  that  the  "  bad " 
boy  is  the  most  attentive  listener  when  his  interest  is 
thoroughly  aroused.  The  sleepy,  torpid  boy  often  gets 
undeserved  compliments  on  his  good  behaviour,  while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  simply  too  lazy  to  be  restless, 
and  not  clever  enough  to  be  bad.  We  have  noticed  it 
again  and  again  that  the  "  bad  "  boy  is  made  of  the 
best  material,  that  most  likely  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained  from  him  if  only  his  will  be  changed. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  the  victim  of  "  excessive 
animal  spirits  "  is  to  give  him  employment, — make  him 
hat  boy,  door-keeper,  messenger,  registrar,  book- 
keeper, anything  that  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
working  for  you.  If  you  have  not  a  post  vacant,  make 
one  !  We  have  known  some  marvellous  transformations 
effected  in  this  simple  manner.  A  young  lad  in  an 
Infant  Class,  very  restless,  troublesome  and  annoying, 
was  installed  into  the  position  of  hat-collector.  He 
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performed  his  duties  with  intelligence  and  zest,  and 
listened  to  the  lesson  without  offending  by  any  of  his 
former  practices.  He  worked  so  well  that  he  was 
promoted  as  a  sort  of  foreman — he  was  given  charge  of 
a  line  of  standing  children,  and  it  was  really  amusing 
to  see  him  keep  his  little  fellow-students  up  to  the 
mark. 

In  dealing  with  the  classes  of  older  children  the  same 
principle  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  teacher 
who  can  get  most  out  of  his  pupils  will  be  most 
successful  in  gaining  their  good  opinion.  When  you 
notice  a  tendency  in  a  scholar  to  be  late  for  school  and 
to  stay  away  frequently,  give  him  a  position  that  will 
ensure  his  coming  early  and  regularly.  One  scholar 
we  know  was  fixed  to  his  class  because  he  had  been  made 
treasurer,  and  had  to  collect  the  missionary  money  of 
his  class.  A  young  man  in  a  Bible  Class,  whose 
practice  it  was  to  come  about  once  in  two  months,  was 
made  organist,  and,  of  course,  ever  after,  came 
regularly. 

The  successful  worker  will  thus  have  a  variety  of 
offices  and  a  number  of  servants  at  his  call. 

Never  allow  loose  discipline  in  your  class  or  school. 
If  there  is  one  boy  disturbing  the  whole  class  or  school 
he  must  be  stopped.  In  the  middle  of  an  address  a 
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steady  look  will  often  bring  the  offender  to  order  ;  in 
the  middle  of  prayer  make  a  dead  stop,  pause  till  quiet 
is  restored,  and  then  resume  the  prayer  in  a  low  and 
reverential  tone. 

A  private  interview  with  a  refractory  scholar  will 
often  work  wonders.  Keep  disobedient  boys  in  till 
after  the  others  have  gone.  Talk  to  each  one  separately 
by  himself,  never  talk  to  a  boy  in  the  presence  of 

k 

another.  Begin  with  a  few  words  of  praise  for  his 
good  qualities,  try  to  find  if  he  has  any  grievance 
against  his  fellow-scholars,  his  teacher,  or  the  school, 
and  then  proceed  to  show  him  the  graveness  of  the 
offence,  and  how  much  you  have  been  pained  and  hurt 
by  his  misconduct.  Get  him  to  express  sorrow  for  what 
he  has  done,  and  to  promise  to  be  good  the  following 
Sunday. 

Where  this  fails,  it  is  well  to  communicate  with  the 
parents.  In  very  extreme  and  peculiar  cases,  corporal 
punishment  has  been  known  to  be  effectual. 

D.  L.  Moody  once  found  this  beneficial:  — "  On  one 
occasion  a  certain  young  '  bully  '  seemed  more  than 
usually  ill-behaved.  He  was  a  ring-leader  among  the 
worst  element  in  the  town,  and  his  persistent  and 
malicious  attempts  to  make  disturbance  caused  great 
annoyance.  In  response  to  repeated  warnings  he  only 
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assumed  a  more  threatening  attitude,  and  mocked  at 
every  effort  to  induce  him  to  behave.  It  was  against 
the  rules  to  turn  a  scholar  out,  so  that,  grace  having 
failed,  Mr.  Moody  saw  that  recourse  to  law  was 
inevitable,  and  said  to  Mr.  Farwell,  '  If  that  boy 
disturbs  his  class  to-day,  and  you  see  me  go  for  him 
and  take  him  to  the  ante-room,  ask  the  school  to  rise 
and  sing  a  very  loud  hymn  until  I  return.' 

"  The  programme  was  executed  as  arranged.  Mr. 
Moody  seized  the  boy,  hurried  him  into  the  ante-room 
before  he  realised  what  was  happening,  and  locked  the 
door.  He  gave  the  boy  such  a  whipping  as  he  himself 
had  received  in  early  life,  and  presently  returned  with 
face  flushed,  but  with  an  expression  of  victory.  The 
boy  was  converted  soon  afterwards,  and  years  later 
acknowledged  to  a  friend  that  he  was  still  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  that  Gospel  exercise  !  "  * 

In  all  cases  of  troublesome  children,  however,  prayer 
should  be  used  unceasingly  on  their  behalf,  and  this, 
together  with  love  and  gentleness  will  win  where  all 
else  fails. 


*  "  The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,"  by  his  Son. 

10 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Ventilation. 

TT7E  use  the  word  "Ventilation"  here  in  no 
•  '  figurative  sense.  This  does  not  deal  with  the 
"  ventilation  of  grievances,"  or  anything  of  that 
description,  but  simply  in  its  ordinary  sense.  For  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  devote  a  chapter  to  Ventilation. 
It  is  a  matter  so  often  neglected,  and  if  we  included  it 
with  some  other  subject  it  might  be  overlooked. 

Ventilation  is  nearly  always  left  to  somebody  else. 
It  is  not  often  thought  to  have  any  connection  with 
results.  Yet  Mr.  Moody,  for  example,  was  always 
most  particular  to  have  good  ventilation.  He  would 
stop  in  the  middle  of  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  ask  the 
usher  to  open  the  window  !  More  attention  is  given 
to  the  subject  than  used  to  be  the  case.  People  begin 
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to  realise  that  impure  air  is  poison,  and  in  up-to-date 
buildings  provision  is  made  for  proper  currents  of  air. 

Busy  though  they  are,  the  Superintendent  or 
Secretary,  or  both,  should  make  this  their  special  study. 
It  often  happens  that  one  will  prefer  a  great  amount  of 
fresh  air,  and  the  children  are  put  in  a  draught.  This 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  as  most  mothers 
object  to  their  children  catching  cold  in  school.  But 
more  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  ventilation  is  forgotten, 
and  then  the  room  will  become  exceptionally  close. 

When  new  schools  are  being  built,  care  should  be 
taken  that  provision  is  made  for  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  without  recourse  to  the  windows.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  include  this  in  a  book  of  this 
character,  but  even  architects  are  often  far  behind  what 
they  should  be  in  the  matter  of  ventilation. 

I  have  seen  some  buildings  properly  equipped  with 
side  ventilating  shafts  that  are  not  used  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  doors  and  windows  opened  instead,  thus 
causing  an  unnecessary  draught.  Hot  air  cannot  go 
out  of  a  window  in  face  of  a  strong  wind.  Fresh  air 
should  come  through  shafts,  and  provision  made  for 
hot  air  to  go  out  at  the  highest  point  in  the  roof  or 
chimney. 
The  principal  thing  is  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  bad  air 
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high  up  near  the  ceiling.  The  fresh  air  will  get  in  at 
all  points,  but  the  foul  air  will  not  go  out  at  the  windows  ; 
If  there  is  an  unused  chimney  in  the  room,  or  even  one 
that  is  used,  cut  a  large  hole  in  it,  a  few  inches  from 
the  ceiling,  and  let  in  a  mica  protector  to  stop  down 
draught,  and  you  may  trust  this  will  always  be  at 
work. 

See  that  a  thermometer  hangs  in  every  room,  and  a 
reference  to  it  will  be  better  than  trusting  to  one's 
feelings. 

It  should  only  be  necessary  to  draw  the  wise  Superin- 
tendent's attention  to  the  matter.  See  that  it  is  made 
the  work  of  someone, — "  one-man  "  committees  are 
usually  the  most  effective — and  then  there  will  be  one 
less  cause  for  complaint  upon  the  Sunday  School,  and 
one  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  the  Ideal  and 
Efficient. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
The  School  in  the  Week. 

Sunday  School  cannot  and  should  not  hope 
•*•  to  confine  itself  to  the  Sabbath.  The  force 
which  moulds  men's  lives  cannot  be  the  force  only 
exerted  one  day  in  seven, — when  religion  becomes  a 
matter  for  Sunday  only  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  thing, 
and  exists  only  as  a  shadow,  a  symbol,  a  ritual,  of  what 
it  should  be. 

So  the  Sunday  School,  if  it  be  a  power  that  moulds 
the  lives  of  the  young  must  not  be  an  impulse  exerted 
only  on  Sunday,  but  an  influence  felt  on  the  ordinary 
plane  of  life,  a  force  which  affects  the  home,  the  school, 
the  play. 

Many  people  have  found  that  seven  days  makes  a 
long  week,  that  the  distance  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
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is  a  considerable  one,  and  that  the  "  Sabbath  "  influence 
needs  a  considerable  re-inforcement  during  the  week  if 
the  spiritual  life  is  to  be  maintained  unimpaired.  For 
this  reason  the  week-evening  service  is  held  by  the 
Church,  and  other  diverse  meetings  from  Monday  to 
Saturday  serve  to  remind  man  of  his  obligations  to  the 
unseen  and  spiritual. 

Does  the  Sunday  School  need  an  outlet  in  the  week, 
a  link  to  connect  one  Sunday  with  another,  an  attempt 
to  draw  the  young,  and  to  hold  the  young,  a  means  for 
their  enjoyment,  recreation,  or  their  spiritual  feeding? 
The  Sunday  School  worker  will  at  once  point  out  that 
this  need  is  felt  and  provided  for,  that  the  Christian 
Endeavour  meets  on  Monday  night,  the  Christian  Band 
on  Tuesday,  the  Boys'  Brigade  on  Wednesday,  the 
Band  of  Hope  on  Thursday,  and  the  Gymnasium  on 
Friday,  and  the  Cricket  Club  on  Saturday.  With  all 
these  institutions,  how  is  it  possible  to  suggest  that  the 
influence  of  the  Sunday  School  is  not  exerted  through- 
out the  week? 

But  when  we  come  to  a  separate  examination  of  each 
of  these  agencies,  it  will  be  found  that  none  of  them  are 
conducted  by,  appeal  to,  or  influence,  the  whole  School. 

The  Christian  Endeavour  is  for  a  certain  age  and 
character,  and  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  Christian 
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Band.  The  Boys'  Brigade,  of  course,  is  only  for  a 
certain  type  of  restless  boys.  There  remains  the  Band 
of  Hope.  Now  the  Band  of  Hope  primarily  exists  for 
the  teaching  of  one  form  of  self-government,  it  is 
conducted  by  a  certain  section  who  are  not  always 
inclined  to  express  their  views  temperately  and  with 
moderation,  and  it  does  not  appeal  to  all  of  the  scholars 
and  teachers. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is,  "  Is  it  desirable  for 
the  Band  of  Hope  to  retain  its  distinctive  character? 
It  must  be  owned  that  at  present  it  is  the  most  difficult 
meeting  to  manage,  and  the  results  are  often  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  The  Drink  Traffic  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  social,  political  and  religious 
questions  we  have  to  face,  but  it  is  to  be  very  much 
doubted  if  the  teaching  of  the  Band  of  Hope  does  not 
often  overreach  itself,  and  in  the  attempt  to  forward  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  feeings  of  aversion  are  some- 
times raised  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  Then,  too, 
is  it  desirable  to  devote  an  evening  a  week  to  one  social 
question  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others?  Is  it  possible 
every  week  to  present  the  cause  of  Temperance  and  not 
to  weary  by  too  frequent  repetition  ? 

There  is  a  necessity  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
Temperance  Question,  important  though  it  may  be,  is 
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not  all-important.  It  is  infinitely  more  necessary  to 
get  a  child  to  decide  for  Christ,  than  to  get  him  to  sign 
the  pledge.  It  is  often  a  case  of  the  greater  including 
the  less,  for  more  than  half  the  arguments  for  abstinence 
are  ineffectual  if  Christian  duty  is  not  recognised  ;  and 
no  amount  of  signing  can  keep  a  man,  if  strongly 
tempted,  unless  he  has  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  his 
heart.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  give 
Temperance  teaching,  but  that  we  should  make  our 
Temperance  efforts  with  the  children  subservient  to  our 
Christian  effort. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  meeting  of 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEEK, 
where  teacher  can  meet  scholar,  a  meeting  for  the  whole 
school,  managed  by  the  School  authorities,  and  attended 
by  the  teachers.  With  the  great  problem  of  the 
"  weakest  link  " — how  to  retain  our  elder  scholars — 
before  us,  we  must  take  hold  of  every  means  we  can 
to  attract,  and  to  draw  our  scholars  during  the  week,  as 
well  as  on  Sunday. 

If  the  School  is  thoroughly  attractive  to  the  scholar, 
he  will  want  to  have  some  connection  with  it  during  the 
week  ;  if  he  is  growing  tired  of  the  School  on  the 
Sunday,  it  is  the  more  important  that  the  week-day 
meeting  should  hold  him  fast  to  the  school. 
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For  these  reasons,  we  advocate  the  broadening-, 
widening,  deepening  and  strengthening  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  by  its  conversion  into  the  "  School  in  the  Week." 
Its  name  may  be  retained,  together  with  many  of  its 
popular  features,  but  what  we  want  in  the  Band  of 
Hope  is  more  Gospel  Teaching,  an  attempt  to  lead  the 
children  to  Christ,  an  effort  for  their  conversion,  as  well 
as  the  endeavour  to  get  them  to  sign  the  pledge. 

What  endless  good  may  not  be  wrought  by  this 
changing  of  the  Band  of  Hope  into  the  "  School  in  the 
Week  "  !  Every  teacher  would  be  invited  and  expected 
at  its  meetings  ;  a  better  attendance  of  the  scholars 
would  be  assured,  more  prominent  men  would  be  able 
to  give  the  addresses,  and  most  important  of  all,  many 
scholars  halting  between  two  opinions  may  be  led  to 
decision.  If  these  results  can  be  attained,  is  it  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  to  turn  the  Band  of  Hope  into  this 
"School  in  the  Week"? 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  School  and  the  Home, 

*T""*HE  vital  connection  between  the  school  and  the 
•*•  home  should  be  apparent  to  every  careful 
observer.  The  school  is  dependent  upon  the  home  ;  it 
receives  its  scholars  by  the  good-will  of  the  parents  ; 
its  teaching  is  founded  upon  the  teaching  of  the  home. 
It  is  therefore  most  important  that  the  School  should 
seek  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  home,  that  the 
teachers  should  be  acquainted  with  the  scholars'  home 
life  ;  that  the  teachers  should  know  the  parents  of 
their  scholars ;  and  that  the  parents  should  be 
interested  in  their  children's  work  at  school. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
desirability  of  inviting  parents  to  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  School  ;  nor,  indeed,  should  it  be  necessary 
for  us  to  point  out  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
teacher's  visit  to  the  scholar's  home,  and  the  scholar's 
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welcome  at  his  teacher's.  The  union  between  scholar 
and  teacher  should  not  be  "  for  Sunday  only,"  but  for 
"  all  the  week."  The  pupils  will  feel  it  a  great  honour 
to  be  invited  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  teachers'  home, 
even  when  the  scholar's  social  position  is  a  good  one. 

The  association  of  a  teacher  with  his  scholars  may 
often  prove  one  of  the  factors  of  success  ;  we  knew  a 
teacher  who  took  up  one  of  the  most  difficult  classes  in 
the  school — the  senior  boys — or  Young  Men,  as  they 
preferred  to  be  called.  This  teacher  put  his  heart  into 
the  work ;  welcomed  them  to  his  home  at  all  times, 
played  cricket  with  them,  formed  cycling  clubs  for 
them,  started  a  debating  society  for  their  special 
benefit,  and  so  not  only  held  the  scholars  originally  in 
the  class,  but  gained  others. 

The  author  of  the  "American  Sunday  School  "  reprints 
a  very  effective  letter  which  he  wrote  for  sending  to  the 
parents  of  the  scholars.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  it:  — 

"  i.  We,  the  Pastor,  superintendent,  and  teachers  of 
the  Sunday  School  to  which  your  children  belong,  send 
you  a  few  words  of  greeting  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Teacher. 

"  2.  The  design  of  the  Sunday  School  is  twofold:  — 
(i.)  To  make  plain  to  our  pupils  the  truths  taught  in 
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the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  (ii.)  to  lead  them  to  love  and 
obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  set  forth  in  these 
Scriptures. 

"  3.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  succeed  in  this 
without  the  help  of  your  paternal  authority  and 
influence.  Your  opinions,  teachings,  and  example 
have  immense  power  with  your  children.  A  child  will 
for  a  long  time  believe  what  his  father  believes,  and 
love  what  his  mother  loves,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  world  may  teach. 

"  4.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  greatly  desire 
to  secure  your  co-operation  in  our  work,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  missive  to  show  you  what  you  may  do  to 
aid  us.  If  we  seem  over  zealous  in  this  matter, 
attribute  any  excess  you  may  detect  to  our  real  and 
profound  interest  in  the  child  or  children  coming  from 
your  home  to  our  classes.  We  are  deeply  interested 
in  their  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare. 

"  5.  The  following  are  the  requests  which  we  make:  — 

"  (i.)  Show,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  an  appreciation  of 
our  work.  Let  the  children  see  that  you  have  faith  in 
the  School  and  its  object.  A  word  in  our  favour  may 
beget  in  a  child  a  strong  faith  in  us,  and  this  will  give 
force  to  our  teachings. 

"  (ii.)  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with   the   School  or 
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with  our  method,  or  if  from  any  cause  you  have  doubts 
concerning  us,  or  even  slight  prejudices  against  us,  we 
respectfully  ask  you  not  to  give  expression  to  such 
doubts  or  prejudices  before  your  children.  Write  to 
us.  Visit  and  remonstrate  with  us.  In  any  way  you 
may  deem  best  and  wisest,  let  us  know  your  con- 
victions and  desires,  but  do  not  unnecessarily  awaken 
suspicion  or  distrust  in  the  minds  of  your  children 
relative  to  their  religious  teachers. 

"  (iii.)  See  that  your  children  feel  the  claims  of  the 
School  upon  them.  If  we  are  doing  them  good,  if  we 
give  them  knowledge,  if  our  services  are  worth  anything 
to  them,  see  that  they  appreciate  it.  Show  them  what 
benefits  they  are  themselves  deriving  from  our 
instructions,  that  their  regard  may  not  merely  be  based 
upon  your  opinion,  but  upon  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  Sunday  School. 

"  (iv.)  Send  them  to  the  Sunday  School  regularly  and 
punctually.  By  authority,  by  argument,  or  by 
persuasion,  secure  their  presence  every  Sabbath  the 
year  through,  and  at  the  proper  time,  that  the  order 
of  the  School  may  be  promoted. 

"  (v.)  We  say  above,  '  send  your  children  to  the 
Sunday  School.'  May  we  amend  by  suggesting  that 
you  bring  them?  Can  you  not  find  the  time?  Can 
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you  not  come  as  visitor,  as  teacher,  or  as  pupil?  We 
have  classes  for  adults,  where  the  Word  of  God  is 
expounded,  and  where  you  would  find  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  We  are  in  almost  constant  need  of  new 
teachers.  Have  you  no  gift  or  call  in  this  direction? 
Your  regular  attendance  would  be  a  great  blessing  at 
least  to  your  own  children. 

"  (vi.)  Encourage  and  assist  your  children  to  prepare 
their  Sunday  School  lessons  at  home.  A  little  aid  in 
this  direction  will  greatly  augment  our  powers.  We 
have  no  authority  to  compel  perfect  recitation.  We  are 
not  permitted  to  punish  neglect  or  failure.  Our  work 
is  voluntary,  and  depends  for  its  success  upon  the 
free  will  of  our  pupils.  A  very  little  home  co-operation 
would  render  our  teaching  much  more  effective.  In 
some  families  it  is  a  custom  to  recite  the  '  Golden  Text ' 
of  each  week's  lesson  at  the  table  during  the  week. 
Others  have  an  '  at  home '  lesson  meeting  on  Saturday 
evening,  or  earlier  in  the  week,  for  the  preparation  of 
Sunday's  lesson.  All  such  help  reacts  on  the  parents, 
and  blesses  the  children  by  giving  to  their  homes  a 
higher  aim  and  holier  atmosphere." 

The  School  no  Substitute  for  the  Home, 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  School 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  home — there  are  many 
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lessons  which  if  not  learned  at  home  will  never  be 
learned.  Parents  must  never  imagine  that  their 
religious  duty  to  their  children  is  taken  over  by 
the  Sunday  School.  No  one  else  can  take  the 
place  of  father  and  mother  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  child.  The  most  diligent  and  loving  teacher 
can  never  say  the  word  which  the  parent  ought 
to  say,  nor  take  the  place  in  the  heart  that  should  be 
occupied  by  father  or  mother. 

While  there  is  the  positive  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  to  co-operate  with  the  Sunday  School  in  the 
religious  guidance  of  the  young,  there  is  also  a  negative 
obligation  which  may  be  expressed  in  these  words:  — 
Never  criticize  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the 
scholar  ;  never  express  doubt  of  the  school  before  your 
child  ;  never  in  his  presence  belittle  the  teaching  or 
contradict  the  truths  taught  in  the  school. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Life  Current. 

T  T  7  E  may  well  liken  prayer  to  the  electric  current — 
•  •  in  its  mysteriousness,  in  its  power.  We  may 
have  the  School  well  built  and  ready — the  wires  well 
laid  and  well  protected,  but  then  we  must  have  the 
"  charging  of  the  mine  "  by  the  electric  current — the 
life-giving  energies  given  forth  through  the  medium  of 
prayer. 

The  School  that  is  a  praying  school,  the  teacher  who 
is  a  praying  teacher,  and  the  system  or  scheme  that 
makes  praying  children, —  these  are  no  ordinary 
blessings,  but  the  centre  of  supernatural  influences, 
the  seat  of  Divine  power. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
modern  life,  and  truly,  we  do  not  live  in  Oriental  calm 
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and  quietness.  But  life  is  often  what  we  make  it,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  rear  it  into  the  life  of  prayer,  the 
breathing  of  God's  atmosphere,  the  feeling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  obeying  of  the  Divine  Will.  Teachers  will 
only  get  power  as  they  pray  ;  they  will  only  get  true 
earnestness,  real  wisdom,  and  the  divine  love  as  they 
make  prayer  the  rule  and  practice  of  their  lives. 

We  can  but  dimly  understand  how  our  prayer  can 
alter  our  living  ;  we  cannot  comprehend  how  our 
prayer  will  alter  the  lives  of  others.  Yet  such  are 
facts.  By  the  mysterious  agency  of  prayer  silent 
revolutions  are  accomplished. 

I  have  heard  of  a  small  country  village  not  long  ago 
that  underwent  a  marvellous  revival  ;  thirty-four  young 
men — a  truly  large  number  for  the  size  of  the  village — 
were  converted  in  one  year.  If  you  ask  in  that  village 
what  caused  the  revival  they  will  lead  you  back  to  two 
years  before.  A  number  of  boisterous  young  men  had 
been  engaged  in  disturbing  the  meetings  of  the  church  ; 
they  molested  the  worshippers  and  upset  the  prayer 
meetings.  At  length,  the  position  becoming  unbearable, 
a  meeting  was  called,  and  the  situation  discussed. 
Many  proposals  were  brought  forward,  among  them 
that  the  village  policeman  should  be  called  in.  At  last 
some  one,  more  old-fashioned  than  his  neighbours, 
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suggested  that  they  should  pray  about  the  matter. 
Accordingly,  for  two  years,  every  Tuesday  evening, 
the  prayer  meeting  was  held  to  intercede  for  the 
conversion  of  these  young  men.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a  marvellous  revival  swept  through  the  place, 
young  men  again  and  again  came  forward  and  professed 
conversion  ;  many  feared  to  come  near  the  prayer 
meeting  lest  they  should  be  drawn  in.  And  the  results 
have  been  permanent. 

Therefore,  teachers,  pray  for  your  scholars.  Even 
when  they  seem  to  be  slipping  from  your  grasp,  when 
your  influence  seems  to  be  lightly  felt,  pray  for  them, 
and  do  not  give  up. 

But,  besides  praying  for  them, 

TEACH  THE  CHILDREN  TO  PRAY. 

The  attitude  observed  by  the  average  Sunday  School 
scholar  during  prayer  time  is  deplorable.  The  prayers, 
too  often,  are  long,  monotonous,  not  understood  by  the 
children,  and  ineffectual.  The  children  in  some  cases 
close  their  eyes  ;  in  most  cases  they  don't.  I  went  into 
one  school  during  prayer  time,  and  found  that  only  one 
boy  out  of  150  had  his  eyes  closed,  all  the  rest  absolutely 
paid  no  attention.  ,  ,  . 
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I  would  almost  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 

PUBLIC  PRAYERS  BE  ABOLISHED 
in  Schools  unless  some  attempt  can  be  made  to  secure 
reverence.  Far,  far  better  would  it  be  for  the  teachers 
to  meet  apart  for  prayer  than  for  one  to  stand  up  and 
engage  in  a  formality  which  tacitly  denies  the  existence 
of  God.  These  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  strong 
words,  but  are  they  not  true?  Are  we  not  breeding 
atheism  and  unbelief  by  allowing  our  scholars 
practically  to  make  a  mockery  of  public  prayer?  If  we 
exercise  care  as  to  who  shall  speak  to  our  children, 
and  no  care  as  to  who  speaks  to  God  in  the  Sunday 
School,  are  we  not  holding  God  up  to  light  estimation 
before  our  scholars?  It  is  necessary,  surely,  that  we 
should  make  a  distinction  between  praying  for  the 
scholars  and  the  praying  by  the  scholars.  If,  at 
Teachers'  meetings,  Church  meetings,  or  at  home  we 
pray  for  the  children,  we  may  adopt  involved 
phraseology,  lengthy  sentences,  hard  words,  but  if  we 
are  praying  in  the  Sunday  School,  we  should  speak  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  every  one  who  is  supposed  to 
be  following  us  in  prayer.  Our  prayers  need  to  be 
greatly  simplified  if  ever  they  are  to  receive  the  heart- 
assent  of  the  scholars. 

We  have  found  it  very  helpful,  with  younger  children 
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in  particular,  for  the  scholars  to  repeat  the  prayer  line 
by  line.  This  is  not  desirable,  however,  in  all  cases  ; 
but  all  our  prayers  should  be  so  simple  as  to  make  this 
possible.  He  who  leads  should  endeavour  to  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  majority. 

Another  side  of  the  question  we  need  to  consider  is 

the 

ATTITUDE    OF    PRAYER. 

We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  attitude 
does  not  seriously  matter,  it  is  the  spirit  which  is 
vitally  important.  In  dealing  with  the  young,  this  is 
wrong.  Children  attach  vast  importance  to  looks, 
gestures,  attitudes.  In  dealing  with  adults,  this  is 
wrong.  Inward  feelings  find  expression  in  outward 
movements  ;  if  the  outward  sign  be  suppressed,  the 
inward  emotion  will  often  be  dulled  or  extinguished  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  will  often  lead  to  the 
emotion.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Psychology. 

In  most  Nonconformist  places,  the  worshippers  do 
not  kneel  ;  in  most  of  these  churches  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  kneeling.  Are  we  right  in  giving 
up  this  position?  Can  we  pray  aright  when  in  a  mere 
lounging  attitude,  with  folded  arms,  or  when  idly 
gazing  at  fellow-worshippers?  The  custom  of  kneeling 
seems  to  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Ritualists.  Is 
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it  right  that    they  alone    should    use  this     method  of 
reverential  approach  to  God's  throne? 

The  ignorant  Hindu  will  prostrate  himself  flat  on  the 
ground  before  his  wooden  "  god,"  while  enlightened 
Christians  do  not  always  trouble  to  close  their  eyes 
in  prayer  to  the  God  of  Heaven.  What  would  the 
heathen  say  if  he  came  into  our  "  house  of  prayer," 
and  find  us  sitting  or  lounging  during  the  most  solemn 
prayer. 

There  is  every  need  that  we  should  begin  in  the 
Sunday  School  to  reform  our  attitude  in  prayer.  We 
want  to  have  it  so  that  each  scholar  prays,  whether 
with  the  voice  or  silently.  We  want  our  prayers  to 
show  more  reality,  more  appreciation  of  the  Divine 
existence,  and  more  regard  for  the  understanding  of 
the  children.  And  we  want,  if  possible,  provision  made 
for  the  scholars  to  kneel.  It  should  be  possible  for  a 
chair  to  be  made  with  a  kneeling  board  at  the  back. 

In  one  school  I  have  seen  kneeling  cushions  attached 
to  the  back  of  each  chair. 

Once  teach  the  children  to  kneel  in  reverent  attitude, 
believing  there  is  present 

AN    UNSEEN    GOD, 

and  prayer  is  likely  to  become  more  of  a  reality,  and  as 
the  young  grow  up  we  may  some  day  have  architects 
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who  will  design  our  adult  "  houses  of  prayer  "  with 
such  provision  that  it  will  be  possible  to  kneel  at  the 
Sunday  services,  even  in  Nonconformist  Churches. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

The  Object  of  the  Work. 

THE  one  main  object  of  the  Sunday  School  is  the 
Conversion  of  the  Scholars.  Other  objects  we 
have  ;  many  incidental  plans  we  have,  but  they  should 
all  lead  up  to,  or  from,  this  point.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Sunday  Schools,  reading,  writing,  etc.,  was 
taught,  now  we  may  aim  at  teaching  Bible  History, 
morality,  good  conduct,  thrift, — but  all  these  things 
must  be  subservient  to  the  aim  of  leading  each  scholar 
to  Christ.  If  we  fail  in  that,  where  is  the  use  of  our 
work? 

In  spite  of  this,  with  many  teachers,  and  in  many 
schools  this  aim  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  From  year 
to  year  scarcely  one  is  notified  as  joining  the  church 
from  the  school.  The  lessons  may  be  good,  the  school 
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a  nice  social  centre,  the  discipline  strict,  the  building  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  furnished  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  and  yet  if  none  are  converted  we  might 
well  say  it  is  as  a  mill  turning  and  turning  but  grinding 
no  corn. 

A  test  question  every  teacher  should  ask  himself  or 
herself  is,  Am  I  leading  my  scholars  to  Christ,  If  not, 
then  they  may  be  drifting  away  from  Him.  If  they  are 
not  being  drawn  they  are  being  "  gospel-hardened." 

Even  in  the  Infant  Class  we  must  set  this  as  our  aim 
— to  lead  the  children  to  Christ.  Not,  perhaps,  that 
Infants  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  profession,  but 
there  is  not  a  scholar  in  the  school  too  young  to  lead 
a  Christian  life.  Even  though  they  may  not  know  the 
meaning  of  "  repentance,"  "  justification,"  "  salvation," 
they  will  all  understand  "  love." 
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